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Dedication 


TO 
JOE DeYONG 


He knows his stuff-range and trail, Indians and cowboys, 
and the ways of cattle and wild 
horses. He used to go to school winters 
and work on the ranch summers, as did 
Hugh; but | believe he would have 
thrown away his caps in CHAPTER 
XXV, as Hugh did not. 
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CHAPTER I - THE SHORE LINE OF THE 
FUTURE 


Hugh prowled in barefooted quiet about his small 
bedroom, candle in hand, getting together the few last 
things to take with him on his journey: extra socks, a change 
of underwear, a hairbrush and broken-toothed pocket comb, 
his yellow slicker, and stiff-brimmed Stetson hat. 

After a final look around to see that he had forgotten 
nothing nor added a single item more than he would need, 
Hugh extinguished the candle flame. From the shadows of 
the room, he looked out into the starlit night upon the dull, 
mud roof of the stable down the slope of the hill back of the 
house. His horse and ranch equipment were there, arranged 
in order so that he might lay hands on them without need of 
lighting the barn lantern. 

He held the battered tin clock close to the window and 
saw that it indicated, a trifle unreliably, a quarter before 
midnight. The high-school graduation banquet at Arbogast’s 
Ice Cream Emporium had lasted until eleven o’clock, an 
unheard-of hour for such events in those days of the late 
eighties in Salt Lake City. He had bade a hasty, somewhat 
incoherent good-by to his lifelong friends, Dord and Warren 
and Wesley, with a heroic though rather melancholy feeling 
that their boyhood days were past and gone forever. 

Still in this heroic frame of mind, he set the alarm for the 
cheerful hour of three o’clock, but considerately muffled it 
with his bandana lest it should waken his sister and father, 
the only other occupants of the little adobe-house home. He 
had said good-by to them even before going to the high- 
school banquet. Sleep was money to his sagacious Scotch 
father. 


In the cool, starry dimness of the morning, he stole quietly 
down to the stable, saddled Wino, his wiry little Indian pony, 
rolled his spare clothing inside his blanket, tied it and his 
slicker behind the cantle, and set out to spend his third 
season of work on the Beckwith-Quinn Ranch in Wyoming. 
This time, however, his summer was not to be the vacation 
before school in the fall. Now he must add to his savings to 
pay his tuition in the dental college if ever he was to hang 
up his shingle as an extractor of teeth. 

Inside the waistband of his blue denim overalls were 
securely sewed two five-dollar gold pieces. In his pocket 
jingled two silver dollars and some small change. Hardly 
margin enough financially for a horseback journey of a 
hundred and fifty miles, but he rode with a heart as light as 
his purse in the unutterable freedom of youth in quest of 
fame and fortune. 

The cause of his haste was a crumpled sheet of Pocatello 
hotel paper on which was penciled a note from one Squint, 
foreman of the ranch, under whom he had worked before. 
Hugh had written asking for work. Ranch foremen seldom 
troubled to answer letters from ranch hands, especially 
those with Hugh’s limited experience, but Squint had 
replied. Three scrawly lines ! But they contained two words, 
“right pronto,” meaning that Hugh must get to Pocatello ina 
hurry. 

He wondered a little, as Wino shuffled along in his easy 
half-walk, half-run gait, which carried him incredible 
distances in a day, just why Squint had summoned him to 
Pocatello. The shortest way to the Beckwith-Quinn Ranch 
was up through the Wasatch Mountains northeasterly by 
way of Coalville to Evanston and thence to the ranch. The 
road to Pocatello was by all odds the longest side of the 
triangle if he was ultimately to reach the Beckwith-Quinn 
range. 

But a ranch hand’s first duty, like that of a soldier, was 
obedience to orders. Squint doubtless had his reasons. 


Perhaps there was a herd of cattle to be driven down from 
Pocatello. No matter! Hugh rode unconcernedly on his way. 

By nine o’clock he had covered a full twenty miles, a 
reasonably good day’s journey by horseback, particularly 
when a rider was setting out on a trip of a hundred and fifty 
miles. Under the pressure of Squint’s “right pronto,” Hugh 
had set himself the task of covering at least fifty miles the 
first day. Under somewhat similar need of speed, Wino had 
once shown his endurance by traveling seventy miles on 
one notable occasion when Hugh was returning from his 
Summer’s work on the Beckwith-Quinn Ranch, but distances 
of that measure were an abuse of a horse, justifiable only 
under severe necessity. The miles sometimes covered in a 
working day from daylight to darkness on range and round- 
up were never on one horse. Changes of mount were 
frequent. 

The monotonous jog-jogging of the pony, the heat and 
dust of the road, the excitement of the party the night 
before, his few hours of sleep, began to tell on Hugh. By ten 
o’clock he felt so overpoweringly drowsy that he pulled up 
under the shade of a solitary locust tree to rest himself and 
his horse. 

Within fifty yards was a wayside store. He bought a 
package of ground coffee and asked the loan of a coffeepot. 
The shrewd old groceryman who kept the place, gazed at 
him appraisingly. Hugh looked the part of a cowboy, despite 
his short stature and scant seventeen years. His summers 
on the Wyoming ranch had weathered his chaps, the leather 
leg coverings which protected him from the wetness of tall 
grass and the tearing of stiff sagebrush or thorny 
undergrowth. His blue flannel shirt was bleached and 
patched. His carelessly unbuttoned vest, worn by cowboys 
as more convenient than a coat, the faded bandana about 
his neck, the broad, stiff-brimmed Stetson, had evidently 
seen hard service. Besides, the boy had a pair of engagingly 
frank, honest, gray eyes. 


Hugh carried back to the shade of the tree a blackened tin 
pot which had also seen service, built a little fire, and set 
strong coffee a-brewing. Then he gave Wino a rubdown with 
handfuls of short grass. “Wino” was reputed to be Blackfoot 
Indian for “good.” “Kaywino” was “no good.” The pony 
himself was tough, white-eyed, homely, sagacious, 
accustomed to sagebrush and desert travel. What was 
more, he appeared to have that rarest of Indian pony 
characteristics, a real affection for his youthful master. 

Hugh stood back and gazed upon him admiringly. Wino 
stood with one forefoot advanced, cropping the scanty grass 
with quick, jerky bites. His back ran level from reached 
mane to tail. In profile, he looked angular and square, 
unimpressive to the casual observer. An experienced rider 
would have recognized his mettle and use—too small for 
heavy steer roping but a horse to go until he dropped. 

Hugh munched crackers and cheese and sipped his 
steaming hot coffee, his back resting more or less 
comfortably against the tree. Westward lay Great Salt Lake, 
its major part shut from sight by the long line of Antelope 
Island. To its north, hardly more than eight or ten miles 
distant, the brown bulk of Fremont Island appeared 
strangely small and insignificant. 

He recalled that memorable time on Fremont Island when 
he had carried the gun and, in company with Wesley and 
Warren and Dord, had marched Bill Andrews captive to the 
Shanty on its eastern shore. His imagination wandered 
around and up the invisible western coast of the 
Promontory. The Annie, the seaworthy catamaran built by 
his own hands and those of Dord and Warren and Wesley 
with money furnished by the kindly merchant, Mr. Graham, 
was doubtless now riding at anchor off Squaw Springs under 
the watchful care of Captain Snodblade and his highly 
capable wife. Those long, lazy days of blistering heat and 
high adventure on Great Salt Lake were no more. 


Hugh chuckled as he recalled the picture of Mrs. 
Snodblade and the sweep of her mighty arm as she had 
tossed upon the woodpile her disreputable, so-called 
nineteenth cousin when the cousin had abused her 
hospitality and was trying to make away with Captain 
Snodblade’s saddle horse. He recalled vividly, with keen 
delight, the crestfallen cousin’s departure on his own 
shaggy horse, his square, flat shoulders swaying to the 
motion of his mount as he disappeared in full retreat up the 
trail. 

But all that was in the past. Hugh’s thoughts turned to 
nearer events: the graduating exercises in the great hired 
theater, the supper at Arbogast’s, the parting from the other 
boys. A little pang of remorse shot through him. He had 
rushed away from them as if he had not been glad to have 
them come to say good-by. Perhaps he would find time to 
write them during the summer, although he knew he 
probably would not, for he was a poor correspondent. 

He found himself nodding. Despite the unaccustomed 
coffee, he was still sleepy. Fora moment the restless dread 
of the future which had depressed all of the boys of late 
swept over him. Then he shook it off in the satisfaction of 
the present. He was on his own, definitely starting out to 
earn money with which to pay his way through the 
professional school. The responsibility and freedom that 
were now his vanquished his vague regrets over the past 
happy days. His thoughts wandered and he dozed off into 
profound slumber. 

He wakened with a guilty start. One glance at the sun told 
him he had slept well over two hours. On the range, on 
duty, with a right pronto order to execute, Hugh knew this 
lapse would have been inexcusable. Dame Rumor and job- 
hunting fold him that work was scarce just at this time. His 
place might have to be filled should he fail to make his 
appearance Strictly on time at Pocatello. 


He put out the small remains of his fire and returned the 
coffeepot to the storekeeper. He threw the heavy, worn 
stock saddle upon Wino’s back. “Good old boy!” he 
murmured affectionately. “Well named, Wino! You’ve got a 
hard trip before you.” 

The pony took a playful lip bite at Hugh’s expansive chaps 
and tossed his head with a nodding motion like a trained 
circus horse saying yes. He understood his young master 
exceedingly well. 

By five o’clock, Wino’s dependable, tireless shuffle 
brought them into Ogden, a good forty miles on their way. 
Hugh stabled him in comfort for a feed of grain and invested 
two bits at a little restaurant in a hot meal for himself. His 
scant supply of money forbade staying at a hotel. 

He rode on after sunset and into the twilight until his own 
overpowering weariness and the need of giving the pony 
opportunity to rest and get such grass feed as he might, 
compelled him to stop. 

He made camp at the bottom of a narrow gully and fell 
asleep before the deepening shadows buried him ina 
profound darkness against which the light of the stars 
struggled in vain. 


CHAPTER Il - THE PASSING OF SQUINT 


A tired boy sleeps through tortures and discomforts which 
would be the undoing of many an old sinner. It was not until 
the small hours that Hugh again came back to 
consciousness. The balmy air had turned close and muggy 
with a threat of rain in the clouded purple of the night sky. 

Wino was stamping jerkily and hard, switching his tail 
vigorously, and shaking his head angrily, biting at his knees 
and legs in a vain effort to drive off the clustering 
mosquitoes. 

With a sense of being smothered, Hugh pushed aside the 
blanket from his face and put out his hand to wipe away the 
pests. New regiments rushed in to take the places of their 
fallen comrades. He felt his cheeks and forehead 
shudderingly smeared with mosquito gore, but he felt a 
Savage Satisfaction in smashing the little demons. 

It was a losing fight. He had to choose alternately 
between being smothered under his blanket or making war 
in the open. At the earliest dawning of the morning, he 
surrendered unconditionally, got up, and moved about 
trying to escape his cloud of attackers, and finally retreated 
into the thick smoke of a smudge fire which he built up with 
dry sticks overlaid with green grass. He led Wino into the 
protection of the rolling smoke cloud and helped the little 
pony rid himself of the clinging swarms of their common 
enemy. 

Finally he mounted and rode out of the gully just as the 
sun rose over the abrupt Wasatch Range and sent its hot 
rays to their relief. He felt cross and tired after his battle 
with the mosquitoes. The threatening rain clouds had 
disappeared, but the unusual mugginess of the air added to 
the discomfort of horse and rider. Hugh’s eyes and nose 
were swollen uncomfortably. Fortunately he was not subject 


to serious poisoning from mosquito bites and he knew his 
distress would be short-lived. It was all in a rider’s life. 

He rode presently into the almost deserted streets of 
Brigham City. He had supposed it was fully ten miles distant. 
Evidently he had miscalculated. 

Wino found comfort immediately at one of the public- 
livery hostelries. Hugh strolled across the street to a 
restaurant which appeared to be open at this early hour. 
Three cowboys bestrode the high stools at the long pine 
lunch counter, eating luxuriously and abundantly, and 
talking in jerky monosyllables. Two others were seated 
apart, talking intermittently to each other across a small 
pine table. 

The cowboys at the counter fell silent after their manner 
as Hugh climbed upon a neighboring stool, their quick eyes 
appraising him with one all-comprehending glance. The boy, 
quite understanding their habits, nodded slightly, as 
indifferently as possible without unfriendliness, sooke one 
word, “Hullo!” and devoted himself to a bowl of bean soup. 

The cowboys were “dressed up.” That is, they wore the 
customary blue denim overalls belted at the waist, with 
chaps over them, big felt hats, bandanas knotted about 
their necks, huge, jingling, blunt spurs on their high-heeled 
boots. In addition, each wore his heavy Colt revolver 
carelessly sticking out of its holster, dangling loosely below 
the right hip. Six-shooters, generally speaking, were 
discarded indoors and on other occasions when there was 
no special need of them. Hugh did not even possess one. He 
inferred that these cowboys were in town for a few hours 
only and were dressed accordingly, just as they would have 
been at a dance or when calling upon some female charmer 
or when making a friendly visit at some distance from the 
ranch. There would be no use for a six-gun on such 
occasions, but the weapons were customarily worn then as 
a soldier might wear his medals, for decorative purposes. 


The free gun play, so vividly portrayed in purported 
stories of the cattle country, had never fallen under the 
notice of Hugh during his two summers in Wyoming. So far 
as he had ever seen or heard, the cowboy never used his 
weapon to threaten. Rarely did it leave its holster except 
when, in rare emergencies, a cowboy was compelled to 
shoot as a last resource to save himself or his horse or to 
exterminate some predatory wolf or coyote. Against another 
human being, a rider practically never drew unless he 
meant to shoot with deadly intent. Rattlesnakes, of course, 
were legitimate targets. It was rather a point of honor to be 
able to demolish the head of one of these reptiles with a 
casual shot from the saddle. There were shooting matches, 
too, and private and public target practice, the amount and 
occasion at the discretion of the individuals concerned. 

The men at the counter strolled from the lunch room with 
a casual nod toward Hugh and a careless “So long, 
stranger!” Hugh waited sleepily for his ham and eggs. 
Between yawns his eyes rested on the figures of the two 
men at the small table, reflected in the mirror back of the 
counter. They looked like twins in thinness except that one 
was abnormally tall and the other as short as Hugh himself, 
although his tanned and seamed face and scanty, drooping 
mustache, the color of raveled hay rope, showed many 
more than Hugh’s seventeen years. 

Hugh’s gaze dropped from the men to the dog reposing 
behind the small man’s chair, a scrawny, white-faced 
mongrel. Slowly the dog’s owner took shape in Hugh’s 
sleepy eyes as the nineteenth cousin of Mrs. Snodblade. He 
stared as intently as he dared, keeping his head down to 
hide his eyes under his hat brim. No, there was no mistake 
about it. The flat chest and bony, square shoulders were 
unmistakable. 

Presently the men withdrew and Hugh sought further 
entertainment in a crookedly folded newspaper, mussy and 
greasy, laid out for the edification of guests. As he 


smoothed it out and refolded it to get at the first page, his 
gaze wandering listlessly up and down its columns, his 
sleepy eyes popped wide open and he stared hard at the 
headlines. “Another Victim of the Feud1” Squint—killed—in 
one of the never-ending battles between cowboys and 
sheep-herders! Squint! There was no other name, but the 
finer print told Hugh all he needed to know. The man he was 
going to meet, the foreman whose letter was in his pocket, 
was the victim. 

There were all manner of “Squints” known to the range 
—“Squint Eye,” “Squint-Eyed Pete,” and so on down the 
line. Many a man lived and died with no fuller name. Nor 
might a stranger or even a close acquaintance venture to 
ask details. The cowboy took his fellow rider’s name, chosen 
by its owner or bestowed upon him because of some 
personal peculiarity or because of some locality or some 
incident, at par value. The possessor of the name was the 
sole judge of its use and application. To question it was a 
deadly, personal insult, a justifiable shooting offense in 
extreme cases. 

Hugh read through the newspaper story twice, unmindful 
of the food which the waiter shoved under his nose. Slowly 
he laid aside the paper and ate his ham and eggs, paid his 
thirty cents, and strolled out of the restaurant, picking his 
teeth in the style wholly approved in those days and places. 
He found the other riders squatted, cowboy fashion, on one 
foot and toe, against the wall of the corner saloon, puffing 
cigarettes. 

“Makin’s, stranger?” asked the abnormally tall, thin 
cowboy, proffering his cigarette papers and bag of tobacco. 
Hugh smiled absent-mindedly and shook his head. “Dad 

thinks I’m too young to indulge. Thanks just the same.” 

An answer of this sort from a tenderfoot would probably 
have been received in disconcerting silence amounting to 
suspicion of good faith in a stranger. The cowboys glanced 
Hugh over from head to foot. He wore ordinary shoes 


instead of the usual high heeled boots, but they noted his 
chaps and shirt and hat which had evidently seen real 
service, and relapsed into a silence that was friendly. 

The rider who had proffered Hugh the makings rose to his 
lean height after a few moments and took a step toward the 
door of the saloon. “Jine us?” 

Hugh shook his head. “Blame dad for all my bad points.” 

The tall man paused as his companions filed past him into 
the saloon. “You're real, ain’t yuh, stranger?” 

Hugh laughed. “Real but in a hurry. Ridin’ up Pocatello 
way to work for Squint.” 

“Dead!” answered the cowboy with a shake of his head. 

“Certain sure of that?” asked Hugh. “You can’t always 
believe what you read in the papers.” 

“No manner o’ doubt, stranger,” replied the cowboy 
briefly. “The usual—sheep-herders on his range.” 

Hugh understood without further explanation. Sheep 
cropped the grass so close that nothing was left for cattle to 
eat, and their sharp hoofs cut the ground into fine dust. 
Besides, the pungent odor which sheep left where they fed 
repelled cattle even if there was grass still standing, and 
stock would not graze unless driven by extreme hunger. 
Naturally enough, there was war to the death between 
sheepmen and cattlemen. 

Hugh squatted disconsolately against the wall, half 
minded to turn homeward and risk employment in Salt Lake 
City. At best the pay of a cowboy was small, amounting to 
perhaps thirty dollars a month for a hand with Hugh’s 
limited experience. He had turned to the work partly 
because nothing else had offered itself, partly because of 
Squint’s reply to his letter, and partly because he liked the 
summer life on the cattle range. 

He knew that Squint’s taking the trouble to write meant 
that the big, kindly foreman really wanted him. Hugh felt a 
strong sense of obligation to go to Squint on that account. 
He liked the man. A great grief for his untimely taking off 


welled within him now. Tears forced themselves from his 
eyes. 

Then he pulled himself together. The fatalistic habit of 
mind that comes to the human being who rides the ranges 
and the desert places took possession of him. He knew 
something of the sudden changes, the quick tragedies of 
the cattle country and he accepted the passing of Squint as 
all in the day’s events. 

Mindful of the reputed scarcity of work, Hugh waited until 
his cowboy informant reappeared upon the sidewalk. “Any 
jobs in this half of the country, stranger?” 

The tall cowboy gazed reflectively up and down the street. 
As his companions came from the saloon, he moved his 
hand carelessly, making a scarcely perceptible gesture, and 
spoke without emphasis. “Saddle up, boys.” The bow-legged 
men ambled away toward the northern end of the one 
business street, lighting their cigarettes as they went. 

The tall man deliberately got out his makings and rolled a 
cigarette for himself, lighted it, and smoked in silence. He 
glanced Hugh over meditatively from head to foot. “You’re 
pretty young, ain’t yuh?” 

“Old enough for Squint,” answered Hugh, thrusting the 
letter from his foreman into the man’s hand. 

“He was a good man—Squint.” The cowboy carefully held 
the letter upside down and then somewhat hesitantly 
righted it and painfully read its two sentences. “Cook?” he 
inquired. 

“Some,” answered Hugh. 

“Come along with us.” 

“How much?” asked Hugh. 

“Wa-a-al,” the cowboy answered a little uncertainly, “1 
guess the Boss could blow yuh to twenty-five a month—fer a 
starter.” 

“Where’s your outfit?” inquired Hugh quickly. 

“Mitchell’s Corral, north end o’ the road.” He moved his 
thumb, indicating the direction the men had taken. 


“I'll get my bronc,” answered Hugh with his customary 
decision. “Be with you pronto.” 


CHAPTER Ill - A CAST SHOE 


Hugh found a stationery store just opening for the day’s 
business and purchased some highly ornate postal cards. A 
brief note to his father explained his sudden change of plans 
and promised to write fully later. To Warren and Wesley he 
addressed two cards with funny pictures on them. The 
obliging stationer sold him stamps out of his private stock. 

As Hugh entered the wide doors of the livery stable the 
Short, flat man of the restaurant table came out on a shaggy 
horse. Hugh turned and looked after him as he rode up the 
street. Again there was no mistaking the man’s back as he 
swayed easily in the saddle with the motion of his mount. If 
any further identification were needed, the whitefaced dog 
at the horse’s heels completed the picture. 

Hugh grinned as he recalled the woodpile and Mrs. 
Snodblade’s vigorous handling of her interesting relative. 
Evidently he was not making a visit to Squaw Springs this 
summer, at least not at this particular time. 

Hugh went in and got his pony. 

“Why don’t you put the horse on the saddle?” inquired the 
stable man amiably, as Hugh threw his ponderous stock tree 
upon Wino’s back and drew the cinches tight. 

Hugh grinned. “He’s little but all there!” Wino flattened 
his ears and nodded his head as if to confirm Hugh’s 
statement. There was no denying the size of the saddle in 
comparison with the pony’s small self. Its leather skirt 
reached almost to the horse’s tail. 

The size of a cowboy’s stock saddle was due not to vain 
display but to the need of strength. Its pommel had to 
endure the yanking of the roped steer on the lasso. Its 
cinches must hold against the terrific pulling of wild cow and 
horse, each striving to outdo the other. A cowboy’s saddle 
was one of his most personal and valued possessions. Hugh 


had lavished sixty dollars of hard-earned cash on his. It was 
lightly ornamented with tooling on its skirts and stirrup 
leathers, a plain, strong, useful saddle, of which he was as 
proud as though it had borne the ornate patterns and silver 
trappings of the finest of Spanish makes. 

“Travelin’ fur?” inquired the stableman. 

“Dunno,” answered Hugh. “Just joined up with the outfit 
stoppin’ up at Mitchell’s Corral.” 

“Huh!” The stableman glanced at him sharply. 

“Anything wrong with that outfit?” demanded Hugh. 

The man turned his gaze evasively out upon the street. 
“Oh, nothin’ to speak of. Nothin’ | know anything about. No, | 
guess there ain’t nothin’ wrong with ’em.” 

An uneasy feeling shot through Hugh. He looked intently 
at his informant, striving to get at any withheld meaning in 
his noncommittal words. “They’re not sheep-herders, are 
they?” 

“No, | guess they ain’t that,” replied the man with a laugh. 
“You know yourself how people talk. No; they ain’t sheep- 
herders, so fur as | know.” 

“Well, so long!” said Hugh. “I don’t want to keep ’em 
waitin’ for me.” 

“So long, stranger! Good luck! Call again!” 

At Mitchell’s Corral, the tall cowboy greeted him with a 
friendly joke. “Where’s the bronc?” 

Before Hugh could make answer, a red-headed, impulsive 
cowboy yelled derisively: “Hey, Henry, where’d yuh pick up 
the minachoor?” 

An excitable, swarthy-faced hand shouted delightedly: 
“Hey, Minachoor, there ‘pears to be a horse under yuh!” 

A square-built, solemn-faced rider walked all around Hugh 
and Wino and announced judicially, “No, it cain’t be no real 
horse, but there is sure something under his saddle that 
‘pears to be walkin’ on four legs.” 

Hugh was highly gratified with his reception. It meant that 
the tall cowboy who had employed him had forewarned 


them of his coming, and that he was taken into the gang as 
one of them. Possibly the liquid refreshment at the corner 
saloon had something to do with the high good humor of the 
cowboys. In any event, Miniature became Hugh’s name from 
that moment. Nobody called him anything else and no one 
asked his real name. Not so with Wino. A horse in the cattle 
country was an object of interest and quick appraisal. The 
cowboys stood about and, for all their jocose remarks, 
looked with favor on the pony. The red-haired man 
expressed the general opinion: “Genooine Injun! He'll do, 
’specially fer Minachoor. Two of a kind!” 

From their talk, Hugh quickly learned to call the tall 
foreman, Henry. Red was the man with the flaming hair. Jim 
Riley was the short, square-built hand. Jose was evidently 
not a Mexican despite his Greaser name, although his dark 
complexion, scraggly black beard, handsome brown eyes, 
and gleaming white teeth suggested Mexican or Spanish 
descent. 

Red had something of a temper, traditionally in keeping 
with the color of his hair. It flashed into voluble profanity at 
the moment Henry gave the order to start. Red’s horse 
stumbled and went almost to his knees just as his rider 
swung him about to mount. “You blankety, blank old mule! 
What the blankety, blank’s the matter with yuh?” 

“Shoe!” Henry’s bony forefinger pointed to the horse’s 
right forefoot. “You orter had that fixed while we wuz at 
breakfast.” 

Red protested. “Didn’t notice nothin’ wrong, Henry.” 

“Use your eyes next time!” Henry lifted the horse’s foot. 
“Shoe’s been loose fer a week.” He twisted it entirely free 
from the hoof and shook from it the matted straw of the 
corral which had caught in it. “Take him to the 
blacksmith’s.” 

Red grumbled and swore under his breath but rode his 
limping horse from the corral. The blacksmith’s shop was 
hardly more than a half block distant and Red did not take 


the trouble to dismount. Henry and the other hands tied 
their horses to the corral fence and seated themselves on 
the top rails to smoke cigarettes and wait. 

Hugh examined each of Wino’s feet with care. He had had 
him newly shod only a few days before, but there was no 
harm in making sure of the condition of the pony’s 
underpinning. Henry looked his approval of Hugh’s action. 

A very small boy appeared at the corral gate and shrilly 
shouted that the blacksmith was sick. Henry went to him 
and asked particulars. Hugh joined the two. The boy led 
them back down the street to the shop. Red was sitting 
disconsolately on the anvil, swearing steadily ina 
melodious, even voice. It hardly sounded like swearing at 
all, a general impression which grew upon one with long 
acquaintance with cowboys of the average sort. They swore, 
it was true, but, in all fairness, it must be admitted that their 
profanity might be charged more to the cowboy habit of 
forceful, highly colorful, descriptive language, than to an evil 
heart, Swearing was sometimes even regarded as a sort of 
boasting of one’s badness, especially in the presence of the 
tenderfoot or the city dude. Hugh had heard of regular 
“cussin’ matches” arranged as one would arrange a track 
meet or a target competition, open sometimes only to 
regularly entered contestants and sometimes staged as a 
free-for-all. 

But, with all reasonable allowances, the cowboy at his 
best, or his worst, had a flow of profane language that 
properly enough was shocking to one unaccustomed to 
hearing it. The wonder is that Hugh, from his associations 
with cowboys of all sorts, had not unconsciously acquired 
the habit. He was that rather rare sample of a cowboy who 
Swears not at all. There were not a few of the same sort, 
although the non-swearing cowboy frequently invented 
what his companions called “private cuss words,” strong or 
weak expletives which might serve on occasion to explode 
the wrath within him. Hugh’s thoughts flashed back to a 


certain quiet, non-swearing rider in Wyoming, whose white- 
hot anger flamed out in the even-voiced remark, “State o’ 
Maine, you steer!” Two minutes later, the animal lay 
groaning and groveling, hog-tied by its four feet and left 
thus for hours. Even the regular, hard-swearing cowboys 
sometimes gave vent to their feelings in privately owned 
expressions. 

“The blankety, blank blacksmith’s in bed!” cried Red, as 
Henry and Hugh appeared. “What’ll | do?” 

“Shoe your horse yourself!” Henry’s tone was crisp. 
“You're alius delayin’ the outfit by some fool trick.” 

Red looked rebelliously at his foreman for a moment; then 
he went to the forge and slammed about in the coals with a 
pair of tongs. He seized the handle of the great leather- 
lunged bellows. Henry turned and walked disgustedly away. 

“Lookee here, Minachoor,” said Red abruptly, “I’m no 
good at this job. Got kicked clean off the range to oncet. 
Lost my nerve. What’ll | do ?” 

“Blow the bellows,” answered Hugh briefly. He examined 
the cast shoe, freed it from dirt and broken nails, and 
hammered it out as flat as possible cold on the anvil. He 
picked up the horse’s forefoot and carefully rasped off bits 
of broken hoof and cleaned the foot. 

By this time Red had the fire glowing and Hugh thrust the 
shoe among the coals. When it was red-hot, he tapped it 
lightly into better shape and applied it to the hoof. 
Fortunately it fitted. Hugh might have had difficulty with a 
new shoe. His experience on the Beckwith-Quinn Ranch had 
been limited to a few occasions when he had served as 
blacksmith’s helper. 

Of course, he took more time than would have been 
necessary for an experienced smith but he made a good job 
of it, so that Red was profuse in his admiration and thanks. 

They managed after some trouble to bring the 
blacksmith’s wife to the door of her home next to the shop 
and insisted on paying her for the use of the tools, although 


she appeared more interested in telling them her troubles 
with the children and her lazy husband than in taking the 
money. 

Despite the delay, Henry led the little cavalcade from the 
corral early in the forenoon and headed northward from the 
town along the main road, Hugh firmly established as one of 
them, particularly by Red’s generous endorsement: “If 
Minachoor kin cook as good as he kin shoe a bronc, we’re 
hunky-dory fer our chuck |” 


CHAPTER IV - A CROSS-COUNTRY 
TRAIL 


A great stretch of swampy land lay on their left, its muddy 
morasses intervening between them and the waters of Bear 
River Bay. They soon bore to the westward of the main road 
and followed a more primitive path. Level country faced 
them, its surface whitened by alkali mud flats at intervals, 
its slightly more fertile areas covered with green-brown salt 
grass. Low mountains bounded the distant northern limits of 
the open valley. In the west, the higher Promontory Range 
sloped northward gently from its high, rugged ridges near 
the lake. Two or three miles away on their right rose the 
precipitous, rocky wall of the Wasatch Mountains. 

Near noon the little cavalcade reached the banks of Bear 
River, a placid, muddy, treacherous stream flowing between 
high walls of earth. The primitive road led diagonally down 
to the opaque waters. In the mud were the deep tracks of 
cattle recently driven across. 

The horses sank to their knees in the oozy 'dobe soil but 
found a firm footing of sand a few feet from the edge. The 
muddy water rose to the boot tops of the men, and they 
threw their feet well up on their animals’ backs to avoid a 
wetting. Wino floundered through, half swimming, 
staggering about uncertainly, Hugh holding himself out of 
the flood by kneeling with his legs on either side of the 
saddle, his hands gripping the pommel. 

On the farther side of the river, Henry stopped. Lunch 
consisted of crackers and cheese eaten under the shade of 
the abundant willows and washed down with copious drafts 
of water from the muddy stream. 

In half an hour they were again on their way. Hugh’s 
restless, mosquito-tortured night made him doze in the 
saddle. Alkali flats and salt grass were still underfoot. Tule 


rushes grew at intervals in the softer ground where water 
stood, brown and uninviting, with rings of oily blue upon it. 
There was the odor of salt and alkali in the air, dry and 
tonic, faintly suggestive of the smell of ocean mud flats 
when the tide is out. 

The road dwindled to a trail or rather to a whole series of 
trails crisscrossing apparently in aimless fashion. Through 
his sleepy eyes Hugh saw that they were slowly getting 
upon firmer ground with pasturage different from the 
inedible salt grass, a Swampy cattle range where wandering 
animals made trails at will. Solitary cows appeared now and 
again, not so wild as range cattle in general, evidently 
wandering freely. 

The soft, monotonous pad-padding of the horses’ hoofs, 
the heat of the afternoon, the silence of his companions, 
and his two nights’ loss of sleep combined to dull Hugh’s 
senses and lull him to slumber 

even as he rode. In his half-waking state he wondered 
how far the ranch might be. He came to full consciousness 
about four o’clock in the afternoon and looked about him. 
They were still in the midst of the grassy lowland. Under the 
sinking sun in the west he saw rolling mountains, curving 
gently around to join a low range of distant hills directly 
across their northward-leading path. He judged that the 
ranch must surely be somewhere between their present 
position and these hills. 

Hugh based this conclusion on his general knowledge. If 
they still had any great distance to travel, Henry would have 
made camp to allow the horses to feed. Two hours of 
grazing before sunset help a horse more than feeding all 
night, particularly in the mountains where the dew falls 
heavily and in these lowlands where the cold moisture on 
the grass repels the normal-minded horse unless he is 
pressed by hunger. 

Nevertheless, Henry showed no sign of stopping, and 
Hugh plodded along, dozing and vaguely speculating on 


what might be before him. The sun sank, and the resulting 
coolness again roused him to further observations. They 
were traveling up a gentle ascent. Instead of sagebrush 
slopes, the trail wound through taller grass. A rounded hill 
on the left, standing apart from the other hills, was covered 
with stunted, separated clumps of sagebrush. Next to it, 
other hills were blanketed with green grass and dried yellow 
forage in alternate patches and lines. It was a new sort of 
landscape to Hugh. 

Now they traveled at a more rapid pace despite the 
upward slope. Wino’s short legs could not keep him abreast 
of the other horses when they occasionally were put to the 
gallop. Hugh, keeping himself awake perforce, found it 
advisable to ride ahead of his companions when their horses 
walked. Wino’s shuffling half walk, half trot left them behind, 
and then they passed him as they loped; and thus Hugh 
kept fairly well in the company of the other riders. 

But the way was long. Why did not Henry make camp? 
Hugh’s legs ached and his back felt as if it would break in 
two. There was no sign of a ranch house, no road that might 
lead to one, and the low pass in the sagging hills ahead 
seemed infinitely far away. 

In the deepening twilight, while Hugh lagged in the rear, 
he saw Henry disappear as if the ground had opened and 
swallowed him. The other cowboys vanished a moment 
later. Hugh pulled Wino to a stop and stared hard, rubbing 
his eyes and slapping himself to make certain he was 
awake. 

He touched Wino with his spurs and rode hard to solve the 
mystery and pulled up quickly on the rim of a deep gully 
with perpendicular dirt walls. At its bottom, in the half 
darkness, he saw Henry and the others already taking the 
saddles from their tired horses in a little meadow that 
spread itself along either side of a small stream. 

Wino zigzagged down the trail and Hugh unburdened him, 
gave him a friendly slap on the flank, and thus sent him to 


graze with the other animals. The horses turned their 
attention to the pony immediately. He was a newcomer 
among them, an intruder, deserving to be expelled from 
their aristocratic circle. Red’s horse gave him an ugly bite in 
the shoulder. Like a spun top, Wino whirled and planted his 
hind hoofs against the ribs of his assailant with a thwack 
that sounded sickening. 

“Serves yuh right, you blankety, blank, blank mule 
horse!” shouted Red approvingly. The Indian pony stood 
ready for any further assault upon his dignity, his roached 
mane erect, his forefeet wide apart, upper lip curled back, 
white eyes blazing. The cowboys roared with laughter. Red 
shouted further approval. “Sure nuf Injun, you Minachoor, 
imitation hoss! Git in an’ lick the whole blankety, blank 
bunch.” He continued with a steady stream of melodious 
profanity, expressing picturesquely his unreserved opinion 
of a pack of mule horses that would pitch into one lone little 
fellow. But, as a matter of fact, they were not pitching into 
Wino. They left him strictly alone, and, little by little, 
permitted him to mingle with them unmolested. 

Meantime, despite a little anxiety for Wino’s welfare, 
Hugh had kindled a small fire of willow sticks and small 
driftwood. He turned to Henry for orders. “Is it Supper ?” 

The tall foreman spread his hands over the genial little 
blaze. “Guess it’ll be a cold mess o’ tin cans to-night, 
Minachoor.” 

Hugh unrolled his blanket and slicker. “I’ve got some 
emergency rations of coffee here.” 

“God bless you, Minachoor!” yelled Red enthusiastically. 
Then his pleasure subsided. “Nary a coffeepot amongst us!” 
“Save the cans,” answered Hugh, as Jim Riley produced 
half a dozen red-labeled tomato cans and proceeded to cut 

them open and pass them around. Irregular chunks of 
baker’s bread torn from the loaves purchased in Brigham 
City served as additional refreshment. As fast as the 
succulent tomatoes disappeared down the throats of the 


cowboys, Hugh took the empty cans, washed them, filled 
them with water, and set them on the coals to hf at. Into 
each can he dumped a liberal half handful of ground coffee. 
Ranch hands liked their drinks strong. Hugh made his own 
brew weak but hot; and most grateful it was after the long, 
hard ride. 

From the lack of pack horses and cooking utensils and the 
small supply of food, Hugh judged the ranch to be within 
easy riding distance in the morning. It became evident, 
however, that Henry had no intention of waiting for daylight. 
The horses were driven in, the saddles thrown upon their 
backs, and the cinches tightened as if for a long journey. 

Hugh made no comment. His sole duty was to do as the 
others were doing, as a matter of course, although his eyes 
were heavy with sleep and his legs ached to stretch 
themselves blissfully on the inviting grass and sand despite 
the buzzing flights of mosquitoes. 

By the light of the early stars, Hugh could make out the 
Zigzag trail leading up from the gully. Instead of crossing the 
creek to it, however, Henry rode into the small stream and 
turned his horse up its sandy course. The others followed in 
single file, Hugh bringing up the rear. There was something 
uncanny in riding between the dark dirt walls. The splashing 
water resounded loudly. At one moment Hugh could plainly 
see the rider ahead of him. In the next instant horse and 
man were a blurred shadow as the cavalcade followed the 
tortuous windings of the watercourse. He felt as if he were 
in an endless, winding trench, submerged under a slice of 
darkness through which he could see the purple, starlit sky. 

Every moment he expected Henry to leave this 
unconventional trail and climb again to the level of the 
Surrounding country, but the foreman’s horse in the lead, 
quite out of the boy’s sight, plodded steadily through the 
water as if his master had no idea of ever again rising to the 
surface. 


Through an occasional side gully, Hugh read from the 
position of the Great Dipper an indication that their course 
was in a general northwesterly direction. As weariness grew 
upon him, he lost sense of direction and devoted his 
energies to keeping awake. How far had they come? Where 
was the elusive ranch house? Why should a sensible band of 
cowboys choose to travel at night at the bottom of a wet 
gully when there was no apparent reason for not keeping to 
the cross-country trail? 


CHAPTER V - THE WEASEL'S 
HANGOUT 


Perhaps Hugh might have wondered his way through the 
monotonous hours to some reasonable explanation but for 
being so wretchedly sleepy. He tried every expedient to 
keep himself awake. He wished he had made his coffee 
strong. Perhaps that would have propped his eyelids open. 
When he found himself reeling in his saddle, he forced 
himself to momentary wakefulness, thankful he was in the 
rear and thus escaping the eyes and the possible ridicule of 
his companions. 

At some time in the night he became conscious of a great 
silence and the soft padding of the horses’ hoofs on a grass- 
grown trail. He understood that they had left the stream and 
were climbing somewhat steeply to the level of a low pass 
between two rounded hills. A little later he knew they were 
descending the farther slope. His heavy eyes saw ahead 
only a gigantic bowl of blackness, apparently an endless 
valley, walled on the right by near-by mountains of 
considerable height and shut in by lower mountains far to 
the left. If there were other cross ranges to the northward, 
they were swallowed up in the general darkness. 

Soon after, Henry turned sharply to the right into a little 
canyon. In the uncertain shadows, Hugh made out a low, 
mud-roofed cabin. Here the cowboys unsaddled, tethered 
their horses about the ill-conditioned building, fed them 
from a small stack of stale hay, and unconcernedly rolled up 
in their blankets. Hugh stumbled around in the darkness, 
followed their example, and was asleep almost before his 
head touched the hard ground. Nor did the mosquitoes 
disturb him, nor the blanket over his head prevent his 
Sleeping. He was a tired boy. 


Henry shook him awake before dawn. “Think yuh can git 
breakfast in a hurry, Minachoor?” 

Hugh’s befuddled brain conjured up visions of empty 
tomato cans. “We ate everything last night.” He sat up and 
batted mosquitoes drowsily. 

Henry chuckled, gave him a hand to his feet, and steadied 
him as he stood swaying about uncertainly. “Come along 
with me, Minachoor.” He led his new cook into the cabin. 
Through one dirty window in the east end of the shack the 
light of breaking morning struggled coldly in upon a dusty, 
disordered interior, with a rusty cookstove in front of a 
boarded-up fireplace. Piled upon a greasy, dirty table of 
rough pine boards was a miscellaneous assortment of frying 
pans, pots, and battered tin dishes. 

Hugh pulled himself to full wakefulness and stared about 
the place. Henry jerked his thumb upward toward a greasy 
flour sack suspended from the rafters. “Meat! You'll find the 
other things in the cupboard.” He went out, leaving Hugh to 
his own resources. 

There was wood a-plenty piled behind the stove. He 
lighted a fire and went out for water. The cowboys were 
lying about on the ground still sleeping. Hugh took care not 
to disturb them, filled a huge, battered coffeepot from a 
somewhat stagnant pool near the cabin, and returned to his 
task of getting breakfast. 

He made an attempt to clean up a little by sweeping the 
table repeatedly with a worn-out broom which had evidently 
been used chiefly to brush ashes from the stove hearth. So 
this was the ranch house! This was the sort of job to which 
he had engaged himself. This mosquito-infested hole in the 
hills was to be his summer home instead of the wide-open 
sagebrush plains to which he had looked forward! 

At first he felt angry but speedily took a more 
philosophical view of the matter. He found coffee and sugar 
and condensed milk in the cupboard, and the fragrance of 


the coffee soon filled the low-ceiled room with its cheerful 
odor, even before the water came to a boil. 

Meantime he got down the meat sack and opened it on 
the table. Then his heart stood still. Mutton ! Were his 
companions only sheep-herders, after all? No, that could 
hardly be the case. They rode and were equipped like 
cowboys. They had no dogs. Perhaps this meat supply was 
merely from a stray sheep. Hugh knew that occasional 
mutton in a cow camp or beef on the table of sheep-herders 
was by no means rare. Such occasional stealings were 
winked at on the ranges provided the meat was used for 
food only. 

Nevertheless, he went about getting breakfast with a 
disturbed heart. Once or twice he stepped to the door and 
looked out at the surrounding hills. His companions were up 
and moving about stiffly, speaking little, evidently tired and 
inclined to be peevish and profane. 

Breakfast was a silent meal. Thus far the only man who 
had made a strong impression upon Hugh was Red, if Henry 
be excepted. Now, as they ate, and he waited upon them, 
his eyes studied them more attentively. Jim Riley was fair- 
haired, with eyebrows that were almost white. Jose had 
taken on a more Mexican aspect, although Hugh still did not 
class him as a full-blooded Greaser. He was slender 
compared with Jim Riley’s broad, stocky, square-built body. 
All were just ordinary cowboys of types that Hugh had seen 
time and again. Certainly they were not sheep-herders. Of 
that he felt morally certain, although he had an odd sense 
of an invisible wall rising between him and them. Something 
was out of the ordinary in their night ride and in a certain 
nervous impression of evasiveness in their talk with each 
other. Perhaps this would disappear later. No men could be 
expected to be their normal selves under present 
circumstances. 

“Just swab out the dishes pronto like,” Henry commanded 
immediately after the morning meal. Hugh found himself 


alone in the cabin, beset with bewildering thoughts, as he 
obeyed Henry’s injunction. He assumed that there was work 
about the ranch house which required all hands, including 
himself. He left the table piled in disorder so as not to be 
late in joining the others, although he decided emphatically 
that his first job before the next meal must be to clean 
things, from the stove to the last tin plate. 

Then he had a new surprise. When they were all in their 
saddles except Henry, the foreman closed the cabin door, 
swung himself to his mount, and led the way down the little 
canyon to the broad, open valley, and again turned into the 
northerly trail along its eastern edge close to the mountains. 

Under the light of the rising sun, Hugh discovered that the 
valley was not covered with sagebrush but with a heavy 
growth of what looked like planted wheat or barley. 
Westward to its boundary of rounded hills, it waved and 
rippled like a lake of living grain. Northward it spread like a 
sea of yellow-brown to a cross range of hills dim in the 
distance. Never had Hugh seen the like of it. He had read of 
the rolling prairies of Kansas, but this grass-grown expanse 
in this landlocked valley stretched before him almost level, 
as if it were held in a gigantic platter with a high eastern 
edge. 

Hugh tried to visualize the route over which they had 
traveled thus far. This valley must once have been an 
extension of the old geologic Lake Bonneville of which Great 
Salt Lake was the last fragment. As the prehistoric waters 
receded, here must have been a smaller lake. In that case, 
Hugh reasoned, there ought to be alkali deposits and muddy 
places in the central portions of the waving miles of tall 
grass. The gleam of the sunlight on a white patch of alkali 
and a flock of ducks rising from a distant, concealed bit of 
marshland confirmed his guess. 

He came out of his dreams and found Red grinning at him 
good-naturedly. There was something engagingly friendly 


about Red. Hugh grinned back at him and asked: “What sort 
of a country is this?” 

“A no-good country, Minachoor.” 

Henry turned in his saddle. “A no-good country fer cattle 
maybe but good fer nesters.” He shook his head 
deprecatingly and swept his arm in a comprehensive 
gesture over the valley. “That soil is richer’n a gold mine fer 
crops. Sure as death an’ taxes, the whole valley’ll be full o’ 
nesters plantin’ wheat an’ buildin’ shacks an’ settlin’ down 
fer good.” It was a long speech for Henry, but he added a 
final sentence. “Fences! They’ll fence every square mile o’ 
the place.” 

“An’ then kingdom come fer the cow business!” said Red. 

Henry nodded and pulled his hat over his eyes as if to 
shut out the vision of such a catastrophe. Hugh stooped 
from his saddle and tried to tear off a handful of the tall 
grass. It resisted his efforts and almost cut his fingers before 
he prudently let go. “What do you call this bloomin’ stuff 
anyhow?” 

“Wheat grass,” replied Red. “Look at it!” He spat 
disgustedly. “Grows three feet high an’ no good fer 
anything. Cattle won’t eat it, hosses despises it. Henry’s 
right. Soil what’ll grow wheat grass like that without 
irrigation’Il grow crops fer farmers. Oh, Henry’s got the right 
of it, Minachoor. Us cow-punchers is done fer, ’specially with 
that new kind o’ cheap fence yuh hear about—wire with 
little barbs onto it.” He shuddered and made a face. “Seems 
like only human devils’d invent a thing like that to tear the 
hide offen a bronc.” 

“Looks like there would be plenty of bunch grass on the 
hills,” remarked Hugh. 

“Of course there is,” answered Red, “but only enough fer 
to feed the few head o’ stock the blankety, blank nesters 
keeps around their farms.” He glanced toward the eastern 
mountain slopes. “Sheep-herders might keep a-goin’ around 
here, but nary a chance fer a cow-puncher.” 


“Then this isn’t your range?” asked Hugh. “I thought we 
stopped at the ranch house last night.” 

Red glanced sharply at him. “Ranch house? That old 
maverick shanty? Huh! That’s the Weasel’s hangout.” 

“Weasel? Who’s the Weasel?” demanded Hugh. 

Red was silent for a long two minutes, his eyes furtively 
upon the boy. Then he spoke hesitantly. “Ain’t Henry told 
yuh?” Hugh shook his head. “Then mebbe it ain’t fer me to 
be sayin’, Minachoor, but the Weasel is a sort o’ cross 
between a sheepherder an’ a kiyote. Sometimes we puts up 
at his shack on our way drivin’ a bunch 0’ yearlin’s to the 
railroad. We gen’ally ships from the little way station this 
side o’ Brigham City. Mebbe yuh noticed it on the way 
yesterday.” 

“Is the Weasel a sheep-herder?” persisted Hugh. 

Red spat disgustedly. “Mebbe he is an’ mebbe he ain’t.” 

“Anyhow,” Hugh ventured rashly, “we’re not a sheep- 
herder outfit, are we?” 

Red turned angrily upon him. “What yuh gabbin’ about, 
Minachoor? Sheep-herders? Us? Mebbe we’re a tough- 
lookin’ outfit, Minachoor, but we’re no blankety, blank 
sheep-herders. We’re not as ornery as that.” He shook his 
head mournfully and spoke reproachfully. “I didn’t think 
you'd think sech a thing, Minachoor.” 

“I didn’t think it, Red—really think it,” explained Hugh 
quickly. 

“Better not let any o’ the hands hear yuh sayin’ it,” 
warned Red. He was plainly disappointed in the boy and 
kept glancing at him as they rode, shaking his head, and 
sighing deeply. Hugh wisely held his peace. 

Cold mutton chops and hunks of bread constituted their 
midday meal. In the early afternoon they left the waving 
wheat grass behind them and climbed the gentle slopes of 
the northern cross range of hills. Thence they descended by 
a narrow, winding canyon to a valley running almost due 
north and south. Across this they rode by a grass-grown trail 


and again ascended the slopes of another range of hills, 
higher and more like mountains. Up and down across the 
grain of the country they traveled until nightfall; and Hugh 
wondered until his head ached where the elusive ranch 
house might be. 

Twilight settled about them and still Henry made no sign 
of stopping. Red explained casually: “He’s sort 0’ sore 
‘cause | held up the outfit shoein’ my bronc, Minachoor. He’s 
aimin’ to make camp fer the round-up to-morrow. We'd a- 
been there by to-night if | hadn’t dropped that shoe.” 

Darkness, unrelieved by the moon, dropped upon them. 
Murky streaks of cloud obscured even the starlight. To Hugh 
the horses and men became moving shadows and he rode 
half asleep. All he could remember afterward was going up 
and down hill and going, going, until he knew not whether 
he was dreaming or awake. Finally, he felt Wino slumping 
heavily down a steeper descent, and his drowsy eyes 
caught sight of a distant red glow. Vaguely he guessed that 
it must be the embers of a huge camp fire, else it would not 
show so large at that infinite distance across the black 
expanse of sagebrush. 

He blinked desperately to keep his eyes open. He felt like 
a disembodied spirit swaying about on Wino’s back. His 
muscles were numbed beyond feeling and he interpreted 
the ruddy gleam in the distance as a friendly resting place. 
That was all he cared for just then; hunger and all other 
sensations were swallowed up in the overwhelming desire to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER VI - THE BRANDING CAMP 


Out of the shadowy greasewood and sagebrush, a circular 
corral emerged as if conjured from the ground by the magic 
of the dim starlight. Hugh hardly understood Henry’s order 
for camp, so intent were his sleepy faculties on the light 
ahead. Automatically he slid from his saddle. He managed 
to stand uncertainly and get the burden off his pony and 
send him into the corral with the other horses. 

From some place close at hand, the cowboys appeared 
each with an armful of forage. Hugh stumbled about, 
located the small stack of hay surrounded by a shaky paling 
of slim cottonwood poles, and carried Wino’s allotment to 
him. He heard the corral gate swing shut on its creaking 
hinges and saw the cowboys dropping down to sleep 
wherever fancy dictated. He staggered back to the small 
haystack and made his couch on the loose hay at its base. 

There was a chill in the night air that made him shiver as 
he flopped down gratefully at full length. The genial warmth 
of blanket and hay gradually dispelled his discomfort. There 
were the clouded stars overhead; and then Henry shook him 
awake —only a moment later! Broad daylight was all about 
him, and the still hidden sun was rimming with gold the 
peaks and ridges of the mountain range in the east. 

Hugh was on his feet in a moment, trying to locate 
himself. The men were already saddling up, over at the 
corral. Hugh rolled his blanket and joined them. Wino cast a 
reproachful glance at his young master, but made no more 
than his usual, half-playful objections as the huge stock 
saddle came down on his back and Hugh drew the latigo 
that made the cinches tight. 

By this time he was fully awake, feeling renewed in vigor 
despite his few hours of sleep, and cast a quick look around 
over the sagebrush plain and toward the mountains. 


To the northward, where the light had shone redly through 
the darkness, smoke was now rising. Distances in that 
rarefied atmosphere seemed less than they were. Hugh 
judged that it would require an hour or less to bring them to 
the fire. 

The cowboys led off at a gallop and the ambitious little 
Wino stretched his short legs in a determined effort to keep 
up with them. As they neared the place, another, larger 
circular corral came into view at a little distance from the 
camp. The first beams of the sun over the mountains 
gleamed on the surface of a small pond which later proved 
to be a big, though almost stagnant, spring. It supplied 
water enough for the men and the riding horses, as Hugh 
later learned, but no more. 

The odor of frying beefsteak smote gratefully into his 
nostrils. The cowboy’s rolling kitchen of the range, his 
commissary department, the chuck wagon, was backed up 
near the water hole. Four men were moving about the 
camp, and perhaps twice that number of horses were tied 
beside the corral. Other horses were inside the palings. 

As the hands caught sight of Hugh trailing in at the rear of 
the procession, they fell silent. Talking in the presence of a 
stranger was not good form among men of the range. Henry 
dismounted before a tall, handsome man, dressed 
differently from the others in shaggy gray trousers of light 
color, blue flannel shirt and brown tie, high boots, and 
loosely hanging vest of the same material as the trousers. 
Instead of the stiff-brimmed Stetson, he wore a plaid cap 
with cloth visors front and rear, with what looked like winter 
earlaps tied up over its crown. Hugh had seen pictures of 
such a cap adorning the heads of “dude” hunters with pipes 
and store-new rifles and complicated fishing tackle. 

“New hand!” Henry indicated Hugh. “Good at shoein’ a 
bronc. Says he kin cook.” He turned his attention to his 
horse. 


Before Hugh could dismount, the tall man moved over 
and stood beside him looking steadily into the boy’s eyes. 
His head rose almost to Hugh’s shoulder. Despite the little 
smile about the corners of the man’s mouth and nostrils 
which conveyed a suggestion of scorn, Hugh sensed 
something friendly in his look. Hugh smiled, partly because 
of the curious cap, but more because he felt an immediate 
liking for this big, powerful fellow, whom he judged to be the 
Boss. The cap made Hugh think of an Englishman. The Boss 
was, presumably, also the owner of the outfit. English 
owners were by no means rare in the Wyoming country and 
the man’s probable relationship to the outfit was natural 
enough in Hugh’s mind. 

“Get your saddle off that jack rabbit, my boy,” said the 
Boss quietly, his eyes still upon Hugh appraisingly. “We'll try 
you on a real horse after breakfast.” He nodded in a friendly 
way and turned to Henry. Hugh took note of the earnest 
conversation between the two. He could not avoid the 
inference that he himself was its subject, their occasional 
glances in his direction leaving no doubt in his mind. 

As the boy tied Wino to the corral, Red beckoned him to 
the fireside. “Minachoor!” he announced, introducing him 
with a sweeping gesture. “An’ | guess he’s hungrier’n a 
blankety, blank sheep, judgin’ by myself!” He handed Hugh 
a tin plate on which reposed a juicy steak. 

“Thanks, Red!” Hugh sat down, legs straight out in front 
of him, placed his plate between them on the ground, and 
attacked his breakfast with steel knife and fork. Red 
dumped a chunk of hot bread unceremoniously on top of the 
steak and dropped | down beside the boy in like fashion. 
Others placed their plates beside them and sawed at their 
meat by reaching sidewise across their legs. Jose varied the 
posture by kneeling to get at his plate. Jim Riley alone sat 
cross-legged. Henry did not join in the feast but stood a little 
apart, still in conversation with the Boss, the latter 
gesticulating and pointing frequently. 


Finally, the Boss mounted a splendid black horse and rode 
gracefully away at a leisurely pace, following a wagon trail 
toward a distant, low-lying range of hills some fifteen or 
twenty miles to the northward. Henry moved over to the 
group about the fire and passed from one to another 
handing out sums of money, partly in paper currency, partly 
in silver. This struck Hugh as an unusual proceeding, 
because pay day customarily fell on the first of the month. 
Often payment was delayed until the end of the season. 

He was more surprised when Henry paused and bent 
down over him like a slim, branchless, animated pine tree. 
“Your turn’ll come next time, Minachoor, but mebbe yuh kin 
tuck this away in your jeans if it ain’t too much trouble.” He 
let fall a five-dollar bill. 

Hugh instinctively grabbed the money to rescue it from 
the grease on his plate. Before he could speak, Henry 
turned away to get his allotment of breakfast. Red chuckled 
delightedly at Hugh’s astonished face. “Pay day ahead o’ 
time ain’t to your likin’, eh, Minachoor? No occasion to git 
het up an’ hostile about it, eh?” 

Hugh grinned amiably. “No objections, Red, but I’ll admit 
I’m not used to it.” 

“The Boss is white, Minachoor, fer all his dude duds an’ 
eddicated talk. Divvies up profits right pronto after ev’ry 
deal. We wuz over to Brigham City shippin’ a little bunch o’ 
yearlin’s. Onusual like ’cause gen’ally, as before spoke, we 
loads at the water tank we passed on the way yesterday, 
but we gits the profits jes’ the same.” 

“Profits!” echoed Hugh. “I thought it was wages.” 

“All of us gits our share pro rater, profits an’ wages, 
Minachoor, with the Circle Bar X outfit.” 

“It’s a new deal to me,” admitted Hugh, “but it’ll be a cold 
day when you see me makin’ any fight against it, Red.” 

Jose laughed and showed his white teeth delightedly. Jim 
Riley grinned and chewed his steak without comment. 
These three, Red and Jose and Jim Riley, treated Hugh as 


one of themselves. The other hands were still a bit aloof. 
They were studying him. They would be friendly enough as 
soon as they were Satisfied that he was a real cowboy and 
not just a dressed-up dude. 

One glance around had confirmed Red’s statement that 
some sort of a round-up was in progress. The fire was of 
logs, long-burning and big for that region of scarce timber, 
and a respectable supply of additional fuel was stacked 
loosely near at hand. Branding irons lay in a row in the 
coals. 

Henry seated himself near Hugh. “You'll take that big 
sorrel tied on the nigh side of the corral.” He leaned toward 
the boy and added a friendly word of advice. “Look out fer 
him. He’s a pinwheel on his hind legs.” 

“No cooking for me, then?” inquired Hugh. 

“Not fer a day or two, | guess,” replied Henry reflectively. 
“Slant-Eye over there is laid up.” He indicated the bearded, 
ugly-looking man perspiring over the fire. “He wuz throwed 
day afore we hit the trail fer Brigham City. No good fer 
anything but cookin’ right now.” 

Hugh finished his breakfast, stacked his plate on the dish 
pile, and went over to the corral. He looked the sorrel over 
critically, talked to him a bit, and threw his saddle upon the 
animal’s back. The boy knew that every eye was quietly 
watching him and he nerved himself to do a good job. Even 
without Henry’s friendly caution, he knew that a so-called 
gentled old cow horse sometimes bucked momentarily, 
even after long years of steady going. 


Hugh swung himself to the saddle, on guard against a 
little crow-hopping, and the sorrel fulfilled his expectations 
with a suddenness that took him a little by surprise. Had he 
been “busting a bronco,” a four-year-old horse fresh from 
winter ranging in the open, he would have felt free to use 
spur and quirt, if necessary, to fight his mount to subjection. 
A gentled cow horse was capable of giving his rider all the 
punishment in the world if he chose to do so, but such a 
horse seldom tried to fight a human being in dead earnest 
after many defeats in such attempts. He had learned better 
and usually entered into the game of handling cattle with 


good will and an 


A so-called gentled old cow horse sometimes 
bucked. 
understanding heart. The experienced cowboy seldom 
fought such an animal, but took his bucking in good part 
and stuck in the saddle until the horse settled down. 

The cowboys smoking their cigarettes around the fire said 
nothing as Hugh was jolted roughly by the staid old sorrel. 
Then Red swung his hat and let off an impulsive yell: “High, 
wide, an’ han’some! Ride’m, cowboy |” The other hands 
grinned appreciatively. 

It was a Short battle, no battle at all comparatively, and 
Hugh emerged from it acknowledged master. He dropped 
from his saddle and tied up the sorrel, rubbing the horse’s 
nose, talking to him, gently chiding him. The cowboys, with 
Cigarettes glowing, quietly mounted their horses and 
accepted Hugh without comment as belonging to their cult. 

Henry took Hugh and two hands whom the boy quickly 
learned to call Flint and Slick respectively, and rode with 
them eastward toward the mountains, up a long, gently 
sloping, gravelly wash from the mouth of a canyon. Slant- 
Eye remained at camp. The other hands rode northward. 

At the mouth of the canyon, Henry directed Hugh to ride 
up a side canyon opening southerly. “You'll find a bunch of 
cattle scattered up there. Circle and fetch 'em down. Flint, 
you take the north draw. Me an’ Slick’ll work the main 
canyon.” 

Hugh found himself riding up a wide gulch with steeply 
Sloping hills on either hand, dotted over with lone juniper 
trees and a few scattered pines. A trickle of water flowed in 
the gravelly stream bed, occasionally spreading into a 
Shallow pool. Here and there a stray cow or steer appeared, 
but not until he reached a point about five miles up, where 
the canyon walls abruptly closed into a V-shaped trough 
which rose quickly to the summit of the ridge, did he 
discover a grassy meadow with a pond in it, a few pine trees 
around it, with a considerable number of cattle, in groups of 


twos and threes, quietly browsing. Quaking aspen trees, 
rarely seen in this region, interlaced their delicate foliage 
with the somber green of the scattered pines, making a 
picture that the range traveler comes to think of as a bit of 
heaven. 

The cattle were half wild and acted wholly so, but Hugh 
managed to get them together and start them down the 
canyon. The sorrel was a good cow horse, not the best, but 
a steady, serviceable animal who understood his job. He 
entered into it with enjoyment, often charging up the 
sloping walls of the gulch, before Hugh could direct him, to 
bring back a rebellious steer or an ambitious yearling. 

Out on the gravelly wash, Hugh saw Flint working toward 
him with a similar bunch of cattle. Henry and Slick appeared 
a little later with a larger drove. The stock tended of their 
own notion to get together into a combined herd and the 
hands had small difficulty in starting them down toward the 
branding camp. 

Hugh’s observing eyes had already studied the peculiar, 
big, sprawling brand, a great circle enclosing a bar and an X, 
a brand that had about it something confusing, due, he 
guessed, to imperfect branding with a mark of that size and 
to the clumsy irons themselves, evidently homemade by a 
blacksmith not too skilled in his art. 

Henry rode beside Hugh for a short distance. “Not jest the 
right season fer a round-up, to your way o’ thinkin’, eh, 
Minachoor?” He chuckled good-naturedly. “The Boss is 
English an’ something of a blankety, blank tenderfoot, new 
to the business mebbe and cal’latin’ to make his pile quick 
an’ cut out fer merry England again to live like a lord. 
Savvy?” 

Hugh savvied. He knew the type. To work for a Boss of this 
sort meant loose discipline, the privilege of doing about as 
one pleased within reasonable limits. Such a Boss often did 
not know whether or not a hand was performing his full 
duty. 


Hugh mentally came to the conclusion that Henry ran the 
ranch. He recalled the long talk which the foreman had held 
with the Boss that morning. Cowboys were customarily brief. 
So much talk would be required only by a green hand at the 
business. There was too much gesticulating and pointing. So 
Hugh reasoned. Later developments proved that he was 
only partly correct in his conclusions. 


CHAPTER VII - OUT OF SEASON 


Generally speaking, cattlemen rounded up their stock in 
the spring and the fall. The latter part of June in this region 
seemed to Hugh a late date for such operations. He took 
Henry’s friendly statement about the ideas and hopes and 
nationality of the Boss as sufficient explanation. 

As they drove the cattle slowly down the slope of the 
wash, Hugh caught sight of another, larger herd 
approaching from the northward. When the two droves were 
united, there were perhaps twelve hundred head gathered 
in one mass, a quarter of a mile westward and southerly 
from the corral and the camp. 

Hugh was assigned as one of three hands to the task of 
riding about the herd to hold it together. The other three 
men, with Henry in charge, began cutting out from the 
huddled animals the cattle wanted for branding. When a 
steer or a yearling was thus skillfully separated from his 
companions, the riders drove him into the corral, Slant-Eye 
doing rather grudging duty at the gate, opening and closing 
it as required. This was no part of a cook’s job. The corral 
was a convenience often enough lacking on the smaller 
ranches and seldom used at all in Hugh’s limited 
experiences on the more open ranges. 

It was a long, hard morning. Again and again some 
ambitious animal would try to lead a break toward the grass 
and water and shade of the canyons. Repeatedly, a yearling 
cut out from the herd would run wildly in every direction 
except toward the corral, a cowboy in full pursuit with 
waving hat or twirling rope. 

Hugh was interested at once in two markedly different 
ways of doing the work. As Flint dashed past him, Hugh 
noticed that he rode with his feet forward almost to the 
horse’s shoulder, his body inclined slightly backward, his 


seat firmly held against the cantle. Later examination of 
Flint’s saddle disclosed what was to Hugh a novelty among 
cowboys, a single cinch. Hugh himself, with his double cinch 
equipment, rode almost as he would stand, straight up and 
down, inclining his body slightly forward at speed. Slick rode 
in like manner to Flint, and Hugh learned later that these 
two men were from the California cattle country. 

Hugh had been taught to use his forty-foot lasso by tying 
its saddle end securely to the big pommel. Flint swung a 
sixty-foot lariat made of four strands of rawhide braided into 
a slim rope. He left its saddle end free but snubbed it around 
his smaller, metal saddle horn, letting it slip when necessary 
and leaving himself free to let go of the rope altogether if a 
lassoed steer became unmanageable. Each method had its 
own advantages and disadvantages. 

Hugh could not see that either made any great difference 
in the skill and rapidity with which the respective riders did 
their work. 

The two ways of operating had come from the California 
and the Wyoming country respectively. The Wyoming cattle 
country, contrary to the generally accepted idea, had not 
been settled exclusively by migrations of plainsmen and 
settlers from the east. Long before the days of the Union 
Pacific Railway, great herds of cattle had been driven 
northward and southward alternately from Texas and 
Arizona and New Mexico to Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and 
Wyoming. 

The Rocky Mountains separated this zone of cattle 
operations from what may be called the California zone. 
Here on the Circle Bar X range, Hugh found the two 
methods, the double cinch of the Wyoming country and the 
single rig of the California ranges, united, each way of 
working used by men who had moved in from the east and 
west respectively. The region was a sort of neutral zone 
between the two main zones; and he was to learn vividly of 
other consequences of this fact. 


Something of these interesting details was inferred by 
Hugh even during this first day of active work. He was not 
sure whether he was still in Utah or had crossed into Nevada 
or perhaps into Idaho. At any rate the state boundary lines 
were somewhere in this region. 

He was too busy, however, to give much heed to his 
speculations on geographical or historical data. 

Six men and a crippled cook was a small number for 
holding together a restless herd of twelve hundred hungry, 
bewildered cattle, cutting out those wanted, corraling them, 
roping and throwing and branding them. 

At noon, there was a lull in activities. Henry kept Hugh 
and Flint and Slick on herd duty, directing them to allow the 
stock to scatter a little so that they might pick up such 
forage as might be growing among the sagebrush. Henry 
himself and Red, Jose, and Jim Riley, were served dinner by 
Slant-Eye at the water hole, after which they relieved the 
men on herd and allowed them a chance to eat. Hugh felt 
lucky to get a chance at any sort of a dinner. In Wyoming he 
had not infrequently seen the hands compelled to sit their 
horses twelve hours at a stretch, only to eat, sleep, get up 
before dawn, and again take to their saddles. 

The riders were more considerate of their animals than of 
themselves, a hand often having the use of a dozen or more 
horses and changing frequently when the work was 
unusually hard. Hugh had heard of winter work, in storms 
and threatened blizzards, when a rider was expected to 
stick it out | regardless of fatigue. He remembered a story of 
a man who had sat his saddle under extreme necessity for a 
solid stretch of sixty hours, although the tale always seemed 
to him a bit overdrawn. In any event, phenomenal feats of 
human endurance were a commonplace in his Wyoming 
experiences and he was supremely grateful for this noon 
hour of rest. He was not yet hardened after his winter of 
school in the city. 


After dinner, Henry again sent him on herd duty with Flint 
and Slick, while the foreman himself, with Red, Jim, Jose, 
and the temporarily disabled Slant-Eye, set about applying 
the branding irons. 

Hugh was again grateful for his comparatively easy work 
on herd. The cattle had settled down to cropping the scanty 
gramma grass and were giving little trouble. His assignment 
kept him at the far southern edge of the herd, a position for 
which he was again grateful, as it was at a distance from the 
branding operations. There had always been something 
pitiful to him in the bawling calves and bellowing steers as 
the white-hot branding iron seared its way through the hair 
and into the quivering flesh. He knew that the pain was 
generally believed to be more in appearance than reality, 
and that the animals seemed to recover from it quickly and 
be none the worse. He knew, also, that it was necessary, the 
only feasible way of putting identifying marks on the stock. 

None the less, Hugh was quite content to witness the 
operation from a distance. He rode his segment about the 
cattle quietly, enjoying the job, glad to have work which he 
could do well, with the prospect at the close of the season of 
having at least seventy-five dollars in his pocket with which 
to start in some fashion on his dental studies. Twenty-five 
dollars a month was poor pay measured by standards in the 
city, but with no chance .to spend, with his board and 
lodging provided for, he would come out at the end of the 
Summer as well as could be expected. Besides, there was 
the unexpected sharing of profits which he had witnessed. 
On top of all else, he knew that he was building up health 
and strength in this dry, tonic air, pungent with the smell of 
sagebrush. He liked his job. 

He let his thoughts wander pleasantly southward to the 
distant waters of Great Salt Lake. He had had some great 
old times on that salty expanse. Were Wesley and Warren 
even now Sailing there on board the Annie? Or would they 


wait until July or August? Perhaps they would take Captain 
Snodblade with them, and Professor Jaynes. 

As the afternoon slipped away, and the sunbeams began 
to shoot in level lines across the sagebrush, Hugh and his 
two fellow riders found their work increasingly difficult. Now, 
however, they were able to concentrate their efforts on the 
eastern edge of the herd, for the reason that the cattle 
attempted always to move in that direction, toward the 
water and feed in the canyons. It was necessary to prevent 
this and, at the same time, leave the branded stock free to 
go. 
At sunset Henry and his crew set about starting the latter 
toward the mountains. With the proverbial stupidity of 
cattle, these forlorn, newly burned beasts tried hard to get 
back among their fellows. A stubborn yearling eluded Henry 
and fled wildly toward Hugh’s part of the line. The boy found 
his hands full with a suddenness that compelled him to work 
like a beaver to turn back the yearling while not allowing the 
main herd to break away. Red and Slick rode as far as they 
dared in his direction to lend their help. 

Hugh managed to get on the flanks of the yearling and 
taught him a severe lesson with his rope and succeeded in 
turning him back to Henry’s charge. Then he whirled his 
horse about almost on its haunches and rode down upon the 
excited main herd. For the next few moments, Hugh and 
Red and Slick transformed themselves into yelling maniacs, 
brandishing their hats, threatening with their ropes, riding 
now full tilt against one part of the line, now against another 
that threatened to give way like an earthen dam pressed 
upon by flood waters. Through the flying dust, they caught 
sight of Jim Riley riding at top speed to their assistance. He 
charged fearlessly into the herd and succeeding in starting 
them milling around in slow circles, making them easier to 
hold. 

It was a short, hard tussle between horses and riders on 
the one hand and the thirsty cattle on the other. As usual, 


horse and man won. The stock became quiet, hanging their 
heads in discouragement or pawing the ground sullenly or 
merely standing defiantly, staring dully. 

In the early twilight, Henry and his men rode out and 
relieved Red and Slick and Hugh. Hugh felt drawn about the 
corners of his mouth. His face was dusty and white with 
alkali. Streaks of perspiration gullied the dirt on his cheeks, 
but soap and a bucket of water from the big shallow spring 
refreshed him like magic and he sat down to his bounteous 
supper of steak and hot bread and coffee as if to a banquet. 

His very heart ached for rest but he knew that the long 
hours of night guard were before them— “Bobtail” or “Kill 
Peter” from then until eight o’clock, first watch from eight to 
eleven, second from eleven to two in the morning, and last 
guard from two until five. 

Henry selected his men fairly enough, by lot. Hugh 
breathed a sigh of thankfulness that his name was among 
the last, rolled himself in his blankets and was asleep before 
he had time to sense the solid comfort of the still more solid 
ground. The other hands now had their regular cowboy beds 
of quilts and tarpaulins. 

At two in the morning, one of the hands rode in from the 
second guard and wakened the relief. Hugh saddled his 
horse and rode sleepily away to relieve Flint at the far side 
of the herd. 

The night was dark and cool and fresh. The stars shone 
like thousands of tiny lights piercing a colossal dome of soft, 
velvety purple. The cattle were quiet, bedded down among 
the sagebrush, only a more wakeful steer here and there 
standing immovable. Coyotes occasionally yelped shrilly in 
the distance, their persistent, mournful notes in keeping 
with the great spaces of land and sky and the spirit of the 
semi-desert range. 

Hugh rode his part of the circle slowly, monotonously, 
humming a soothing melody without being conscious of just 
what he was singing. Cowboys on night guard had to serve 


as vocal musicians, the one necessity being that they must 
not sing excitedly or utter sounds likely to startle the 
animals. The cattle might possibly have regarded their 
masters as enemies, but they liked to have human beings 
about at night and to know that they were nearby hearing 
them sing. Perhaps it was merely because the singing 
warned them that they could not escape. Perhaps the music 
drowned out other startling noises. At any rate, long 
experience had taught the cowboy that sing he must if he 
would hold his cattle through the night. 

Red and Jose were on duty with Hugh, their second watch 
having come around while Hugh slept. He could hear them 
Singing at a distance. It sounded funny, although he had 
heard the same thing before and was singing himself. He fell 
silent, listening as Red drew near on his round. Red 
appeared to be short on words for his song. Across the 
sagebrush his voice floated, soothingly intoning, to a hymn 
tune, words that had anything but a religious meaning. 


You blankety, blank old steers, 

You blankety, blank old steers, 

Get out 0’ my way or I'll cut off your ears, 
You blankety, blankety, blank old steers! 


In spite of the profanity in Red’s music, it sounded 
pleasant on the still night air. The cattle appeared to be 
enjoying it. Hugh tried to imagine just how 

it would fall on their ears. What were they thinking of 
anyhow—those great, dull beasts he was guarding? 

Red’s song changed to a medley of praise and execration 
of the canned food which made an indispensable part of the 
cowboy’s range fare. With painful distinctness, intoned to a 
well-known Moody and Sankey revivalist tune, the words 
reached the ears of the listening boy: 


There’s plenty o’ slop in termater cans, 
With sweepin’s frum off’n the floor, 


An’ buckets o’ corn fer to feed to all hands, 
An’ han’some labels galore. 


An’ ev'ry blank can wuz pizen to me, 
But | had to git square on my board, 

An’ | et like a horse very pretty to see, 
Them cans frum Montgomery Ward! 


Hugh saw the flare of a match and the glowing coal of 
Red’s ever present cigarette in the darkness, and fell 
chuckling over the comical side of the situation as Red’s 
voice trailed off in the distance. 

From the opposite direction, the song of Jose sounded afar 
in a high, sweet tenor, plaintively giving vent to /uanita with 
the intensity of a Spanish swain for his ladylove languishing 
in his fine voice. Hugh wondered if Red was hearing Jose. 
Then he wondered how his own voice sounded. He had not 
thought of that before. He renewed his singing, listening to 
his own notes with a queer embarrassment, blushing in the 
darkness as if he were intruding upon some singer’s private 
practice. Not so bad! At least his voice was certainly better 
than Red’s! He looked over his shoulder quickly with a guilty 
start as if Red might overhear his opinion. He had never 
before stopped to think that he had a singing voice that 
might possibly be made attractive if he kept up practice and 
perhaps had a little training some time. 

Then he dozed in his saddle, even as he hummed his 
tunes, and his horse paced monotonously on its slow way 
around the edge of the herd and a little distance from the 
nearer cattle. A rider on night guard was like an actor who 
waits for his cue, apparently giving no thought to it but 
leaping into action the moment it strikes on his ears. The 
instant there was a suspicious movement or sound from the 
cattle, Hugh and his companion riders were alert and stayed 
wide awake until all was quiet again. 


Other thoughts wandered in and out of Hugh’s mind: the 
way in which he happened to be out there under the purple 
Sky at this particular time; the round-up operations; the 
branding; the stubborn yearling that had tried to make 
trouble. The picture of the escaping yearling came back to 
him again and again. He recalled vividly the great, 
sprawling, fresh brand on the animal’s flank. Even in the 
excitement of the chase, Hugh’s trained eyes had noted the 
peculiar appearance of that brand. The great Circle Bar X 
had been unmistakably spread over an underlying brand. 
Such double branding had a sinister significance in the 
cattle country. It could mean only one thing: that the 
branded yearling did not belong to the Circle Bar X outfit, 
but that the brand had been put there to make it look as if 
the yearling was the property of the ranch. 

Hugh knew that such things did happen occasionally. 
Sometimes they were dismissed lightly as “accidental,” but 
so-called accidental branding was never accidental in fact, 
and everybody knew it. “Cattle rustlers,” in plain language 
cattle thieves, made a practice of altering brands as well as 
of putting their own brands on stock bearing no marks at all, 
strays or cattle intentionally driven away from their owners. 

Occasionally a calf or a yearling without brand was 
marked by a respectable ranch outfit even when the animal 
was known to belong to some other owner. Such swapping 
probably evened up between various ranches fairly well. 

Hugh’s yearling was probably a stray whose owner would 
never appear. Probably the owner did not know of his loss. 
In such case, one brand might be as good as another. 

But in spite of these comforting reflections, Hugh felt 
uneasy over that huge, sprawling mark. It was not the right 
way to do things, whatever might be said of a single 
instance like this one. 


CHAPTER VIII - HUGH TAKES ON NEW 
DUTIES 


Toward morning the air grew warm and muggy. The cattle 
became restless, mooing and bellowing their distress 
Signals, and moving about uneasily. Hugh fervently hoped 
the dawn would bring rain to relieve the nervous tension. 

Night fled suddenly as if in terror of the angry daybreak, 
black clouds hanging over the eastern mountain ridges, 
gashes of crimson ripping them into fantastic layers. Then 
the sun burst through, big and red and threatening as if 
displeased that his kingdom of light and heat and dust and 
sagebrush had even for a moment been torn from him. The 
hope of rain passed, leaving the cattle quarrelsome among 
themselves, difficult to hold back from defying even the 
horses and riders. 

The day’s work was a repetition of that of the first, cutting 
out, roping, throwing, branding, riding on herd, snatching a 
hasty dinner, and returning to the job. In the afternoon, 
Henry assigned four instead of three men on herd. The 
hungry, thirsty cattle were becoming increasingly difficult to 
hold, trying persistently to break away to the canyons. 

All hands perspired like stokers in a steamer’s hold, 
striving mightily to complete the work by nightfall. Their 
back-breaking efforts succeeded. Henry’s voice rang out 
with unaccustomed vigor: “Let ’er rip!” The riders with 
waving hats and quite unnecessary profanity, opened their 
restraining lines. Red yelled exultantly: 


Roll your tails an’ roll ’em high, 
We'll all be angels by an’ by! 


The cattle needed no urging. A big steer that had given 
trouble repeatedly, led off, back level, tail erect, and swung 
toward the mountains on a long, hard trot. He was closely 


followed by others on the run; but the majority soon 
dropped into a fast i walk, stringing out in long single files as 
they struck into the converging trails leading up the wash. 

Even so, it was eight o’clock before supper was over. The 
cowboys were stretched out on their beds. Their horses 
were in the corral and needed no watching. Hugh settled 
down in the sweet expectation of a night of unbroken rest. 

Along toward daylight, he was dragged to consciousness 
by the steady shuffle of the feet of moving cattle. 
Reluctantly, he forced himself up on one elbow and blinked 
into the surrounding darkness. He made out the tall form of 
Henry standing stocking-footed upon his couch, listening 
intently. From out of the darkness northerly from the camp, 
faint but distinct in the still night, came a “Hullo!” A 
momentary pause and the voice again reached Hugh’s ears: 
“Circle Bar—hullo I” Henry slipped into his boots and 
clapped on his hat. He was already dressed even to his 
chaps. The unusual chill of the night air had induced Hugh 
to go to bed similarly clothed, only his head and foot gear 
discarded. He promptly followed the foreman’s example and 
ran over after him to the corral. 

“You better git your sleep, Minachoor,” Henry said. “I'll 
root out some o’ the old hands fer this job.” 

“You've favored me already,” answered Hugh. “Guess | 
can stand what the others can. I'll be hard in a few days 
more.” 

Henry displayed a curious hesitancy. Hugh set it down to 
the foreman’s credit that he was considerate of a boy fresh 
from a winter in the city. “I wish you’d take me along, Henry. 
| sure want to earn my wages.” 

“The cook gen’ally earns all he’s paid,” answered Henry 
dryly, “but you’re welcome to come along.” Rope in hand, 
the foreman opened the gate of the corral and sought in the 
darkness to capture the horse he wanted. Wino, by sheer 
accident, almost thrust his head into Hugh’s loop. “Good old 
boy!” Hugh gave the pony an ear rub and a pat. 


Boy and man rode silently away northerly, their horses 
side by side, Hugh getting more and more curious and 
almost breaking into questions. A shadowy mass of cattle 
almost at a standstill loomed in the darkness ahead. Henry 
put his hands to his mouth and shouted: “Hullo!” He waited 
a moment and again shouted: “Circle Bar—hullo!” 

From the far side of the small drive came an answering 
hail: “Hullo!” The usual pause. “Circle Bar—hullo!” Hugh 
accepted the peculiar intonation and pauses as a 
prearranged recognition signal between the hands of the 
outfit. Something of the sort was in use wherever he had 
worked before, although these particular circumstances 
under which the Circle Bar signal was being used were new 
to him. 

“Ride around to the right,” Henry directed. Hugh swung 
his pony and slowly circled the cattle at a distance so as not 
to turn them back from their leisurely southward movement. 
Henry circled in like manner to the left. Apparently Hugh’s 
route was longer, for he found Henry waiting at the rear of 
the herd. The foreman was alone. Involuntarily Hugh asked: 
“Where’s the man that hailed us?” 

Henry made no direct answer. “Keep ’em movin’ slow 
down toward the corral.” A little later, in the cool, ashy light 
of earliest dawn, the two riders bunched the stock near 
Camp and rode on herd holding them there. Hugh found it 
quite impossible to admire Henry’s singing voice, but it 
appeared to be satisfactory to the cattle. Henry himself felt 
his own vocal limitations and allowed Hugh to produce most 
of the music. The number of animals was small and they 
manifested no desire to break away. 

Down at the camp, the embers began to blaze brightly. 
Hugh could make out the forms of the men moving about, 
silhouetted darkly against the firelight. Flint and Jose came 
up and relieved Henry and Hugh. Slant-Eye had breakfast 
ready. The Circle Bar hands were the most liberally fed outfit 
Hugh had ever heard of. They ate in haste and joined the 


men at the corral. The horses had been driven out and tied 
along the cottonwood palings, and the newly arrived cattle 
driven in. 

About thirty of them, all told, huddled comfortably in the 
corral. The branding irons were already hot. Before sunrise, 
half a dozen of the struggling animals had been roped, 
thrown, branded and turned loose, the big Circle Bar X 
disfiguring their flanks. 

Where the stock had come from or who had driven them 
to the spot where he and Henry had taken charge of them, 
Hugh could only guess. Perhaps the Circle Bar outfit’s range 
could support relatively small bunches of stock only in 
widely scattered localities. If so, some hands whom he had 
not yet seen had probably made a night drive in order to get 
the cattle to camp in time to keep the men busy. Hugh felt 
uneasy and confused about the proceeding, although he 
could not understand exactly why. 

By the middle of the forenoon the task was completed. 
The newly branded yearlings were evidently unfamiliar with 
this part of the range. They stood about stupidly, shaking 
their heads, occasionally trying to lick their wounded flanks, 
uncertain where to go or what to do. Red and Flint took 
them in hand and drove them up the gravelly wash toward 
the mountains. They had to urge these stranger cattle 
nearly two miles before they continued voluntarily toward 
the shade and forage and water. 

Hugh busied himself during the rest of the forenoon 
making minor repairs on his saddle, a new lacing for his 
right stirrup leather, and a new tie thong behind the cantle. 
To his very great surprise, the other hands did nothing 
during the remainder of the day except to sit around, 
smoke, talk a little, play cards, and sleep. Late in the 
afternoon, he busied himself helping Slant-Eye prepare for 
supper, with small thanks from that sour-looking, bearded 
individual. Slant’s attitude and the few ungracious syllables 
which forced themselves between his teeth might have 


suggested that Hugh was an intruder come to steal away his 
job of cook. This was the more surprising for the reason that 
the cook’s job was hated by cowboys. On the smaller 
ranches, particularly, where a professional cook was rarely 
employed, the job was passed around, and anybody who 
found fault with the cooking was promptly given a chance to 
show that he could do better. The result was that a hand 
condemned to cooking held the job no matter how badly he 
burned the biscuits or scorched the steaks, until the 
foreman assigned some other victim in his place. 

Hugh took Slant-Eye’s ill nature in good part and lent a 
hand until the last dishes were washed and the camp was 
ready for bed. The morning and the entire day following 
were uneventful. The hands were idle. Hugh helped Slant- 
Eye with breakfast and dinner. In the afternoon, his special 
mission was to snake into camp an additional supply of 
wood. 

He set about getting supper on his own account. Slant lay 
unprotesting on his bed, smoking cigarettes endlessly. 

With plenty of time before him, Hugh skirmished about in 
the chuck wagon and found that Slant had been too 
uninterested in his job to make full use of its resources. He 
found a sack of potatoes, rather old and soggy, to be Sure, 
but fairly usable if properly disguised with flour gravy or 
immersed in the mysteries of a stew. A genuine find was a 
fifty-pound sack of onions. Its carelessly tied string had 
broken and the onions had rolled out and lay about in all 
parts of the wagon box. 

Hugh cut the beef into small pieces and prepared an 
enormous quantity of meat and potato and onion 
Sslumgullion, dear to the cowboy’s heart. He supplemented 
this concoction with hot biscuits baked in the Dutch ovens 
and a huge tin coffeepot of tea. A little after five o’clock he 
shouted the usual summons: “Come and get it!” 

It was practically impossible to please all hands in the 
matter of food and Hugh was properly gratified that nobody 


found fault with this first offering. He was still more pleased 
when Red solemnly announced with an expansive grin: 
“You're fired, Slant!” That was high praise, indeed! 

From that time on, Slant-Eye did no more cooking in 
camp. He rode, as was right and proper for a cowboy, 
despite his limp and his stiff back; and Hugh slept under the 
wagon, the royal bedroom of the cook, reserved for him 
alone. 

Hugh improved upon Slant’s offhand disposal of the dirty 
dishes, by heating two big kettles of water and giving the tin 
plates and steel knives and forks such a sousing in soap and 
suds as must have surprised them. It certainly surprised the 
cowboys. They sat about commenting gravely, profanely, 
but grinning happily, occasionally exploding into guffaws at 
some witty remark tossed in Hugh’s direction. “Can’t write 
my name on my plate if you clean all the grease off, 
Minachoor!” “Easy on the lubricatin’, Minachoor! Them 
knives has to work through tough leather!” “Watch out for 
them cups, Minachoor! The coffee has to slip out’n ’em!” 

There was something akin to consternation among the 
hands when Hugh completed his job by scouring the knives 
and forks, jabbing them in and out of the moistened, sandy 
earth near the water hole. Red threw up his hands and 
fainted or made a show of fainting—to the intense 
amusement of his companions; and the other men 
performed similar antics. “An’ a good time wuz had by all!” 
shouted Red, as Hugh finally locked up the grub box and 
dropped the key into his pocket. 

He was capable of sleeping on the ground, but had no 
objections to something softer. Henry had promised Hugh 
the comfort of a regular-bed outfit at the ranch house later. 
Meantime, however exclusive the bed under the wagon 
might be, it was hard and unsatisfactory. Hugh found the 
compacted remainder of a small haystack near the water 
hole. He dragged away the half-rotted forage and scattered 
it about to make sure it was free from snakes and field mice, 


a wise precaution, also, against the occasional scorpions of 
dreadful reputation. With the best of the old hay he made 
himself a reasonably comfortable couch and spread his 
blankets on it under the wagon. 

Despite his luxurious couch, Hugh was restless, starting 
half awake and dreaming confusedly, his brain picturing 
with painful repetition the sickening scenes of the branding, 
his mind jumping about from the Circle Bar X on the yearling 
of three days before to the “hullo” out of the darkness from 
the bunch of cattle which he and Henry had received from 
their unknown sponsors. 

Toward morning he fell into profound slumber, from which 
he was wakened at daylight by a confused shouting and 
general movement among the cowboys, the trampling of 
horses’ hoofs, and the shuffling of moving cattle. He 
scrambled to his feet with the guilty feeling of having 
overslept. At some distance from the corral, four of the 
hands were a-horse driving in another newly arrived bunch 
of cattle. 


CHAPTER IX - THE BOSS AND HIS 
GUESTS 


Hugh fanned his fire to a blaze and turned out a hasty 
main dish of bacon and hash concocted from the abundant 
remains of his stew, piecing it out with more onions sliced 
and fried in with the general mess. Hot coffee turned to rich 
brown by the addition of condensed milk dribbled from a 
hole in the top of the so-called tin cow, with abundance of 
sugar, completed the menu and started the cowboys’ day 
satisfactorily. Indeed it was a breakfast in keeping with the 
Circle Bar tradition, in strong contrast with the mere biscuits 
and coffee of Hugh’s experience on round-up. 

While the other hands were at work on the branding, 
Hugh boiled unheard-of quantities of hot water, created 
great foaming pans of suds, and again subjected dishes and 
utensils to a purifying bath. These operations, together with 
preparations for dinner, occupied his forenoon. Then there 
were the dishes to clean again; and, in the midst of this 
task, Hugh noticed for the second time that he alone 
seemed to be busy. The small bunch of cattle had been 
branded and driven away toward the mountains, and the 
hands were lazying around, smoking, sleeping, bending over 
their cards, or merely sitting still, as on the previous day. 

This was a round-up not only a little out of season but out 
of reason according to Hugh’s ideas and previous 
experiences. To think of it as a round-up at all seemed a 
little curious, although the first two days had been similar to 
the big round-ups in Wyoming. The idleness of the hands 
might be explained on the basis of Henry’s suggestion of 
loose discipline because of the character and ideas of the 
Boss, poor planning resulting in there being no work ready 
for the men. The ownerless voice from the darkness, the 


“Hullo” signal, the arrival of cattle in the night might be the 
ill-arranged attempts of the Boss to keep his men busy. 

Hugh was too tired to think connectedly about these 
questions, but they buzzed in his head like persistent 
mosquitoes. He was glad to have Henry stroll over to the 
chuck wagon and sit for a friendly chat in the twilight. He 
hoped the foreman might let fall some hint which would 
further explain things. 

Henry, however, was content to puff at his short pipe, the 
only smoking implement of the sort that Hugh had seen in 
the camp. He discoursed on food. “Feed ’em what they 
wants an’ plenty of it. It’s a payin’ proposition. Wasn’t there 
some big general said that? I’m short on book eddicatin’.” 

Hugh remembered Napoleon's reputed saying that an 
army travels on its stomach; and he and Henry fell into a 
prolonged discussion on educational matters, the foreman 
deploring his own neglect of early school opportunities and 
wisely counseling Hugh to stick to his studies as long as 
possible. 

“| guess I’m goin’ to be a dentist some day,” Hugh told 
him, “if | can raise the money to take the dental course.” 

Henry nodded approvingly. “I cal’late it’s your line, 
Minachoor. I’ve sorter sized yuh up fer a dentist ever since 
you did the shoein’ o’ Red’s horse. An’ then the dishes— 
plenty o’ cleanin’ fluid fer ’em. | cal’late a man what kin 
keep dishes clean, an’ pare down a bronc’s hoof an’ fit a 
shoe, sure has the makin’s o’ a first-rate dentist in him.” 

The friendliness of the foreman inspired Hugh to ask a 
rash question: “Isn’t it kinder wasteful like lettin’ the hands 
lay around all day? What’s the idea?” 

Henry laughed good-naturedly and blew a cloud of smoke 
upward against the darkening sky. “W-a-al, yuh might say 
it’s a idee o’ the Boss. Can’t gen’ally most alius tell what’s 
on a Englishman’s mind.” 

“Does he ride?” asked Hugh. 


“He’s a top hand—after his own fashion,” answered Henry. 
“Not that he’s what you'd call a real cow-puncher. Don’t do 
nuthin’, fer instance, in the way o’ bustin’ broncs. Bustin’ 
broncs is special anyway. Slant useter be good at gentlin’ 
"em, but gittin’ too old or too rheumatic. Slant hates to 
admit it an’ that’s how he come to be throwed down to the 
cookin’ job afore you j’ined up with us—tryin’ to show off an’ 
picked the wrong horse.” Henry chuckled. 

“Just what does the Boss do, then?” Hugh knew he was 
asking questions which Henry might resent, but the foreman 
answered pleasantly enough: “Just what a boss oughter do— 
buyin’, sellin’, an’ payin’ the hands.” 

“Was it the Boss who drove in the last two bunches in the 
night?” 

“Wa-a-al, it might be.” Henry yawned and rose slowly, 
knocked the ashes from his pipe against his boot heel, 
stamped their embers into the gravelly ground, and paused 
a moment as he slipped the pipe into his shirt pocket. “The 
Boss is what yuh might call notional—bein’ English. You 
might say he’s still a dude at the cattle business. We’re idle, 
Minachoor, ‘cause we’re waitin’ around fer a big bunch o’ 
stock the Boss is buyin’. These yearlings is gittin’ the benefit 
of our ondivided attention, complimentary like, till the big 
bunch comes in. Well, so long fer the night, Minachoor.” 
Henry moved away a few steps and stopped again. 
“Wouldn’t be surprised if we find ’em here in the mornin’. 
Better have breakfast a-plenty ‘cause there'll likely be extra 
hands with the Boss.” 

Hugh took the friendly hint to heart, got out of bed, 
climbed into the chuck wagon, lighted the lantern, and 
peeled and sliced an extra supply of potatoes and onions, 
heaping them high in the big frying pans. He got ready a 
mix of quick-rising bread dough for conversion into hot, 
fluffy biscuits in the morning. 

It was well that he took these precautions. Dawn revealed 
a herd which Hugh estimated at more than three hundred 


head, rounded up and held by riders a quarter of a mile 
northward from the corral. 

Henry went out with his hands and took charge. The 
strangers rode leisurely in for breakfast, four cowboys whom 
Hugh had not seen before, although they appeared to be 
known casually to Red and Flint. A few moments later, the 
Boss came into camp mounted on the handsome black 
horse on which he had departed four days earlier. He was 
accompanied by a quiet, grizzled man slightly inclined to 
corpulence but evidently at home in the saddle and 
accustomed to the range. He wore a compromise between 
cowboy and town clothes, a silvered star pinned over the 
pocket of his unbuttoned vest, its battered black lettering 
proclaiming him sheriff. Hugh got no chance to read closely 
enough to determine the county or the state represented by 
the aged badge of authority. 

In honor of the Boss and his guest, Hugh set up two 
empty boxes for a table and rolled over a pair of big stones 
which chanced to be handy, laid folded horse blankets on 
them for cushions, and prepared to serve breakfast in style. 
The Boss gave him a friendly nod of approval and himself 
placed at the improvised table a third seat, an upturned 
wooden water bucket, and summoned a second guest to his 
table. 

Hugh had been too absorbed in breakfast preparations to 
take special note of the strangers, but he recognized the 
new guest of honor the moment his eyes rested upon him, 
the unmistakable figure of the nineteenth cousin. 
Instinctively, he glanced around for the white-faced dog and 
saw him skulking near at hand, a sort of apology for a real 
dog. 

Hugh grinned in spite of his serious occupation of cook 
and waiter at the table of his employer. There was 
something comical in the contrast between the cousin’s 
present importance on the upturned water bucket and the 
vision of him sprawling on the woodpile in the presence of 


the indignant Mrs. Snodblade. Hugh felt a bit apprehensive 
lest the guest should recognize him, but his fears were 
apparently groundless. Evidently the cousin had had no 
eyes for the boys at Squaw Springs and, in any event, 
Hugh’s present appearance was totally different from what 
it had been there. 

From the conversation, which they made no effort to 
prevent his overhearing, Hugh gathered that the cousin was 
the owner of the herd of cattle, selling to the Boss ata 
remarkably low price; that the Boss had run across the 
sheriff incidentally on the preceding day and had brought 
the officer along as informal witness to the deal; and that 
considerable hard luck was mixed up in the transaction. 

As is so frequently the case, too, he guessed that the 
owner was himself more or less responsible for his hard 
luck. The Boss was a gracious host, dividing his attention 
impartially between his two guests, but the cousin could not 
conceal his feeling of inferiority to the Boss and the sheriff. 
His shifty eyes kept straying to the officer’s star as if they 
were fascinated by the glittering emblem, and he cowered 
obsequiously under the straightforward gaze of the Boss. 
His thin yellow mustache drooped like a sign of distress, an 
emblem of the cowed spirit within him. 

“Who is that hombre?” Hugh asked Red aside. 

“That?” Red grinned up from his lowly seat on the ground. 
“Minachoor,” he said solemnly, “your eyes behold the one 
an’ only Weasel, to the mansion of which this outfit stopped 
over on our recent pilgrimage from the city of Brigham.” 

After breakfast the cattle were driven down in bunches 
and recorded as they were branded, the Boss and the 
Weasel sitting at the breakfast table and keeping tally 
jointly. Even in thus counting his own cattle the Weasel was 
hesitant and scared as if figures were too much for his mind. 
The sheriff seemed to take pity on him and stood at his 
shoulder, offering him a suggestion from time to time and 
even making tallies in his own notebook to help him keep 


the count correct. The sheriff and the Boss were obviously 
amused between themselves, although they tried to avoid 
giving the Weasel any show of their feelings. 

Hugh took an active part in the operations, leaving his 
dishes for future attention. The cattle already bore brands, 
brands of various sorts, and sometimes more than one 
brand. Sometimes the Circle Bar X hands were forced for 
lack of other space to burn their own mark across the ribs of 
the stock, a painful and unsatisfactory process. Sometimes 
they chose to place their own sprawling brand on top of the 
marks already burned upon the flanks. In such cases, Henry 
promptly reported to the Boss and he in turn called the 
special attention of the sheriff to this double branding. 

The accommodating officer appeared only mildly 
interested in these demonstrations of honest intentions, but 
yielded to the wishes of the Boss graciously enough and 
made special note of the conflicting brands in his 
memorandum book. He seemed an intelligent, ordinary, 
gray-mustached representative of the law, kindly in manner, 
restrained, informed on range matters, interested in his job, 
and neither irritating nor officious in disposition. Hugh 
compared him fairly favorably with Sheriff Apple at home. 

All that day and the next, the combined force of cowboys 
worked at the branding, although the Weasel’s men were 
clumsy and ineffective at roping, and bad feeling between 
them and the regular hands was more or less open. Red told 
Hugh in unadorned profanity that they were blankety, blank 
sheepherders! Nothing worse could have been said of them. 

Hugh’s duties as cook left him the greater part of the time 
as fire tender in spite of the fact that he lent a hand 
whenever necessary in the branding. During a lull, while all 
hands, including the Boss, were driving into the corral the 
last bunch of cattle, Hugh pulled one of the white-hot irons 
from the fire and out of curiosity burned the brand into the 
thin pine board of a discarded box cover. 


He studied the big Bar X within its broken circle. No 
matter which iron had been used in the branding of the 
cattle, there had been the same general effect—a confused, 
sprawling appearance as if each iron had been made by the 
same inexperienced blacksmith. He concluded that he 
himself could have hammered out a more perfect Circle Bar 
X without half trying. He was young and perhaps unduly 
confident of his prowess. 

A shadow fell upon the freshly burned board in his hands. 
The sheriff calmly leaned down from his i saddle and 
smilingly took it from Hugh’s hands. The officer held it under 
scrutiny for a moment, then dismounted, picked up the ax, 
carefully split away its unmarked edges, and cut off the 
ends. The operation left the brand intact upon a piece of 
pine | about eight inches wide and ten long. He slipped, it 
into his capacious saddlebags, remounted, and turned away. 

At the corral Hugh saw him saying good-by to; the Weasel 
and the Boss. He jogged leisurely away on the trail leading 
south. 


CHAPTER X - THE CIRCLE BAR X 
RANCH 


Hugh sensed a general feeling of relief at the departure of 
the sheriff. Even the crushed spirit of the Weasel rose after 
Supper, and the cowboys smoked and conversed amicably 
enough with their visitors. One of them played ecstatically 
on the mouth organ, the time-honored musical instrument 
of bunkhouse and range. 

Somebody produced a flask of whiskey and passed it 
around. The Boss declined it. Henry barely touched it to his 
lips. Hugh was busy with his dishes and the flask did not 
come his way. This was fortunate. The feeling of an invisible 
wall between him and his companions was strong upon him, 
and he was glad to have no occasion to build it higher by 
declining to celebrate the completion of the branding 
operations. 

“Home trail in the mornin’,” Henry said to him. Hugh 
cleaned up the chuck wagon by lantern light and made 
everything snug for an early start, leaving ready to hand 
only the food and utensils necessary for breakfast. 

By sunrise they were on the move, the Boss and the 
Weasel riding away northerly in the lead. A little distance 
behind them the visiting men followed in a group. The Circle 
Bar X hands rode after them, two and three abreast, Hugh 
bringing up the rear driving the chuck wagon. Wino plodded 
contentedly tied at the tail gate, Hugh’s saddle on his back, 
the stirrups fastened up over the pommel to prevent their 
bruising the pony’s short legs. 

At the end of an hour the cavalcade was strung out for 
almost a mile along the primitive wagon trail leading toward 
the low range of hills in the northwest. Henry stopped and 
waited beside the road until Hugh came up. “Jes’ foller 
along, Minachoor. Can't lose the trail if yuh want to. So 


long!” He touched his big blunt spurs to his horse and left 
the cook and his outfit to proceed at leisure. 

Hugh was a good driver, but he had had little experience 
gripping a whole handful of lines such as the four-horse 
team now placed in his fingers. He studied the problem with 
Care, practicing pulling i the wheel horses to a standstill 
without reining in the leaders too closely. He knew that he 
would have to use this maneuver on the down grades and 
he had no wish to make a spectacle of himself by spilling his 
load in a chance gully or having the leaders “jackknife” on 
him at some ticklish turn. 

Fortunately he had practiced at odd times swinging the 
short-handled, long-lashed whip commonly used with four- 
horse rigs and so found no great difficulty in cracking it like 
a pistol shot between the ears of the lead horses without 
touching them. This little trick alone was enough to give him 
mastery over the animals. They needed only to understand 
that the man on the seat knew what he was about. Hugh 
was by no means expert in this sort of driving, but he 
managed the job fairly well, thankful that Henry and the 
hands had left him behind, out of reach of their discerning 
eyes. 

The way was long and monotonous across the valley 
toward the hills, but it was a pleasant change. The invisible 
wall was thinner this morning. The presence of the sheriff 
had somewhat reassured Hugh of the honesty of the Circle 
Bar X outfit. He had not come to any convincing doubts of it 
despite some irregular happenings. Henry and Red, Slick 
and Flint, Jim Riley, Jose, even Slant-Eye, were like other 
cowboys of his acquaintance. 

He drove contentedly on his way, enjoying the very 
monotony of the scenery, now talking to the horses, now 
singing at the top of his lungs, and again turning in his seat 
to hold long converse with Wino. At noon he pulled off from 
the road for lunch, fed his horses in their nose bags without 
unhitching, and rested a half hour. 


By sunset he was driving slowly up the first winding 
ascent to the hills. Around a turn he came upon Henry and 
the Circle Bar X hands camped at a water hole. The Boss 
had ridden on with the Weasel. Hugh was vociferously 
welcomed by Red. “Minachoor, Minachoor, why cometh the 
grub so late?” 

Henry grinned. “If you’ll jes’ turn to an’ build a fire the 
grub’ll be sooner.” 

“Anything to oblige!” answered Red; and he lent Hugh his 
help not only with the supper but with the dishes afterward. 

“How far away is this invisible ranch house?” Hugh asked 
him. “Seems as if we’d never get there.” 

“Another Sabbath Day’s journey, Minachoor,” answered 
Red amiably. “That is,” he added with a grin, “if yuh kin call 
thirty odd miles a Sabbath Day’s journey. | ain’t posted on 
religious matters.” 

Just before sunrise on the morrow, the procession moved 
out from the water-hole camp and began the steady climb 
up the winding, wide-open canyon. The riders disappeared 
and left Hugh to follow as on the preceding day. At noon he 
reached the summit and stopped. 

While the wagon horses were munching the grain in their 
nose bags, he mounted Wino and rode to the top of a bare 
hill on his right. It was smooth and strewn with small bits of 
brown lava, rough and sharp. There were a few stunted 
pines and a scattered grove of junipers. Their branches all 
pointing one way, testified to the prevailing direction of the 
winter winds. 

The branding valley from which he had come was hidden 
from sight by the intervening hills. From his lofty stand he 
looked out over a vast expanse of sagebrush, a thousand 
feet beneath him, disappearing in mirage to the far 
southwest and ringed in by a semicircle of purple mountains 
in the dim west and north. He judged the ranch house would 
be somewhere at the base of the distant mountains. 


Hugh let his eyes travel slowly northward along the range 
on which he stood, trying to locate the dark patch which 
might indicate planted trees and buildings. Possibly that was 
the place away off to the northwest. If so, he must be on his 
way. Twenty miles at least he must travel before nightfall. 

The way led gently downhill, only occasionally tumbling so 
steeply as to require the united efforts of brakes and wheel 
horses to prevent a spill. Toward sunset he found himself 
rolling smoothly along a fairly good road at the base of the 
mountains, the limitless sagebrush plain on his left. The 
horses knew they were approaching home and needed no 
urging to keep up a steady trot. 

The expanse changed its appearance as desert goldenrod 
gradually supplanted the sagebrush. Under the level beams 
of the setting sun it became a sea of brownish yellow gold, 
and the jagged lava rocks of the mountains turned royal 
purple and delicate shades of violet. The savage desert 
landscape disappeared under its pageantry of color. 

Hugh awoke from his absorption in the display to find a 
rickety fence along the left side of the road. It enclosed a 
dispirited field of alkali and salt grass. A half mile farther, 
the meadow melted into the vivid green of real pasture, 
indicating fresh water. In another mile, Hugh found the road 
blocked by the fence. He let himself and his teams through 
the bars, drove around a jutting cliff of rocks and boulders, 
and saw the trees and the house within hailing distance. 
“Hullo! Circle Bar—hullo!” 

Red’s bulky figure appeared on the dirt floor of the 
veranda, and his cheerful voice returned the greeting. With 
a flourish for which the day’s drive had given him 
confidence, Hugh swung his horses at a quick trot through 
the corral gate and pulled up between the house and the 
row of low-roofed, open stalls. It was a grand-stand finish. 
Red grinned sympathetically and helped him unhitch. 

The two went into the kitchen at the rear of the house. It 
was a detached building, one story in height, built 


substantially of ’dobies, sun-dried mud bricks. A pergola, 
roofed intermittently with odds and ends of old sheet iron, 
thin box boards, and gunny sacking supported on uprights, 
made an open-air runway between the kitchen and the 
dining room of the house. The cottonwood poles had taken 
root under the inspiring influence of dishwater and the 
trickling stream from the wash trough, and their new, shiny 
foliage lent an artistic and pleasant contrast to the old iron 
and gunny sacks. 

Above the soap dish and the towels made of ripped-open 
flour sacks, on a little shelf, stood a big brown olla with a tin 
dipper for drinking. The kitchen itself was fairly well supplied 
with cooking utensils. Slant-Eye was sulkily perspiring over 
the broken stove top, dishing up supper. 

“Ready?” asked Red cheerfully. 

“You tell ’em so!” replied Slant-Eye ungraciously. 

“I'll do just that!” cried Red. He stepped out under the 
pergola and sounded the supper call on a cow horn, scraped 
and polished, with a mouthpiece cut for the purpose. Hugh 
took a quick wash and a hasty wipe on the cleanest of the 
soiled towels, and set himself the task of carrying in the 
beans and potatoes and tempting steaks. Steaks? Hugh 
stopped abruptly in the pergola and sniffed them 
suspiciously. They looked almost large enough for steaks, 
but their shape was unmistakably that of mutton chops, and 
their odor completed the evidence. 

Red grinned amiably from the washbasin. “Sometimes 
there’s mutton in a cow camp, an’ sometimes there’s beef 
in a sheep camp. Nobody minds a little thing like that, 
Minachoor.” 

“No, | suppose not,” answered Hugh thoughtfully, “not if 
it’s only once in a while.” Red’s explanation was almost in 
the words Hugh had used to himself at the neglected log 
cabin on the journey from Brigham City. 

“No occasion fer punishment an’ grief,” added Red sagely, 
“ "specially if a man craves change o’ diet occasional. Most 


men does.” 

“Yes,” agreed Hugh, “occasionally.” He looked squarely 
into Red’s eyes. “But this is the second time we've had 
mutton in the last week or two.” 

Red laughed good-naturedly. “Why not, Minachoor? | told 
yuh the Weasel was no better’n a sheep-herder.” He glanced 
about quickly and spoke confidentially. “An’ that’s jes what 
he is— sheep-herder fer sure. His range is jes’ up over 
yonder, t’other side o’ the mountains.” 

“Where did he get that herd of cattle if he’s a sheep- 
herder?” demanded Hugh. 

For an instant Red was disconcerted. “How should | 
know?” He deluged his face and hands with water and blew 
violently as he applied the flour-sack towel. “Mebbe the 
Weasel is jes’ dead medicine to strays, like molasses to flies. 
Them steaks is gittin’ cold, Minachoor. Better trot along with 
remnant 

Hugh trotted. He had lapsed momentarily into forbidden 
questions on a dangerous subject. The Weasel’s herd of 
cattle had certainly been under observation and tally by the 
sheriff himself. If there was anything wrong, it was the 
officer’s business. 

During the first half of the meal, Hugh waited on the 
hands and would have postponed his own supper until they 
had finished, but the Boss, at the head of the long central 
table running lengthwise of the room, commanded him to 
sit, draw up, and be one of the family. 

He had a chance to take in the general features of the 
room as he ate. The ceiling was low, a long pine beam 
Supporting cottonwood and brush wattling covered with 
earth for a roof. The side walls were of ’dobies in part, 
supplemented by thinner walls of wattled brush daubed with 
mud where the room had been lengthened. Doors at either 
end led off respectively into the quarters of the Boss at one 
extremity and the hands at the other. Opposite the entrance 
from the kitchen pergola, the front door opened upon the 


dirt floor of the veranda, the roof of which was supported on 
thin cottonwood posts and roofed with brush and earth. 
Inside and out, the walls were whitewashed, a necessary 
precaution against vermin bred in the cottonwood bark. 

Henry, as foreman, enjoyed a suggestion of privacy, as 
Hugh later discovered, by reason of a thin, gunny-sack 
partition separating his room from the general bunkhouse of 
the hands. 

After supper, Hugh cleared the table and set about 
washing the dishes. Slant-Eye came out and lent his aid, 
Showed Hugh the location of things, and disclosed the 
mystery of a door through a low opening in the end of the 
kitchen wall, into an excavation in the neighboring hillside, a 
cave, a half dugout, half-walled private bedroom for the 
cook. Hugh explored the small interior with a thrill of 
delight. This was privacy, a room all his own, a thing he had 
had no reason to expect on a small ranch like this. 

Slant-Eye smoked cigarettes and gave Hugh freely advice 
out of his own experience. Good grub for the hands and 
plenty of it was a hobby of the Boss. Beans were a staple 
luxury of which the cowboys seemed never to tire. Canned 
corn and tomatoes were to be doled out as often as the 
supply would allow. Fried potatoes when they were on hand, 
and fried onions or boiled onions, onions in any form, were 
to be placed before the men whenever possible. Jose, in 
particular, liked onions and clamored also for garlic. 
“Greaser blood!” Slant explained with a superior air, 
although he admitted he was not above a little garlic 
himself once in a while. And wood! Wood was scarce and 
had to be hauled from a distance, four or five miles. Then it 
had to be cut and split and piled and carried into the wood 
box; and it burned up like tinder. Keeping up the supply of 
kitchen fuel was a never-ending task which the cook was 
expected to perform. 

Hugh inspected the visible stock of wood, inspected, also, 
the big mud and stone fireplace in the dining room and the 


Capacious firebox of the stove, and decided to put in the 
next day stocking up with fuel. 


CHAPTER XI - DUDE VISITORS 


Immediately after breakfast the next morning, Hugh took 
the wagon with one span of horses and drove into the 
canyon which wound away into the neighboring mountains 
in a general northwesterly direction. He had Slant’s 
voluntary promise to attend to the noonday meal for him. 
The surly, bearded, savage-looking Slant had proven himself 
likable after a fashion, despite Hugh’s first impression of 
him. This morning he even insisted upon giving the boy a 
pair of practically new gloves too small for himself, a favor 
which Hugh appreciated to the full. His own gloves were 
split and almost worn out. 

The hills and the steeply sloping sides of the canyon were 
already burned brown and white and baked hard by the 
summer sun. The road sometimes ran in the bed of the 
Small stream which filtered down its gravelly bed and 
seeped out over the ranch meadowland. Water for domestic 
use at the house came from this creek most of the year, a 
deep well supplying drinking water and carrying over during 
the summer drought. 

Tiny patches of meadow and isolated clumps of willows 
grew at rare intervals beside the stream. Around these 
oases of green, the primitive road wound away from the 
watercourse, occasionally surmounting steep pitches up 
which the horses had to scramble in quick rushes. Once ina 
while, boulders or lava outcrops thrust themselves across 
the way and showed the drill marks of blasting operations. 
In other places the way had been made passable for a 
wagon by pick and shovel, although powder and dynamite 
had been used preferably wherever possible as quicker and 
less laborious. It was such a road as might have been 
matched in dozens of other places in the sagebrush desert 
cattle country, rough, passable by wagons built for hard 


going, sufficient for its purpose, neither asking nor justifying 
the labor and expense of further improvement. After the 
flood waters of winter and early spring, such roads had to be 
broken in by pioneer trail makers over much of the way, 
particularly where they utilized the creek beds. 

Hugh was accustomed to being alone. He liked the 
solitary places. This trip up through the parched, hot canyon 
was a pleasure jaunt to him. He knew it would turn to work 
soon enough. He envied the solitary eagle floating in steady 
circles in the light-blue sky. Except for the bird high above 
him, the canyon lay dead under the blazing heat, robbed of 
all signs of life. No, that was not quite true. A lizard blinked 
at him from the white top of a water-worn boulder, beady- 
eyed, his earthcolored body in sharp contrast to the 
gleaming stone. A teeter-tail snipe, tiny, pretty, all alive, 
bobbed a greeting from a lava-rock island sticking up ina 
Shallow pool, like a lost sailor signaling from a bit of land 
hardly bigger than himself. 

Some five miles on his way, Hugh reached a spot where 
the canyon walls dropped away, making less of a V-shaped 
valley. A wide side canyon came in from the right, helping to 
create the general impression of space in contrast with the 
route he had been traveling. Hugh could catch a glimpse, up 
the main canyon, of the irregular peaks that marked the 
summit of the mountain ridge. One of these lava sentinels 
of the ages had marched out of line and towered above him 
on the left, a great trail of boulders and rounded, whitened 
stones pouring like a frozen avalanche from beneath its 
spear-shaped top and tumbling in an unbroken, widening 
line down the precipitous slope of the canyon wall and even 
across the road and into the stream bed. Evidently the 
storm waters of early spring, feeding in from side gullies and 
encouraged by the melting snows of the dominating peak, 
would hold high carnival down that gigantic runway. 

Hugh’s fancy turned to a possible exploring trip some day 
up the stony way to the base of the dull red peak. Then he 


grinned and shook his head and turned his attention 
momentarily to thought of exploration up the main canyon. 
That rocky slide would be impossible for a horse, and Hugh 
was too much of a cowboy to think seriously of exploring on 
foot when he might ride. The wagon road ended here, but 
there would be no difficulty in picking a trail on up the main 
canyon. He would plan to follow it to the head some day, 
perhaps, if time and opportunity offered. 

Meantime, the open space proved to be the source of fuel 
supply. Driftwood, small fallen timber, gnarled roots and 
twisted branches of junipers, masses of willow sticks—all 
were usable. Hugh unhitched and tied his horses in the 
Shade of a group of thin pines. He worked for hours 
gathering the lighter wood into a pile near the wagon, hot, 
dripping with sweat, dirty, begrimed as a coal heaver, but 
quite happy. 

At noon he fed his horses rare oats in their nose bags, 
devoured his own bread and meat, drank copiously from the 
lukewarm water of the creek, and stretched out blissfully for 
an hour of sleep. 

The crooked branches and loose masses of willow sticks 
presented a problem in loading the wagon. Hugh began to 
get ambitious to haul in a record cargo. With one of the 
horses, he snaked in from a distance a dozen light logs 
which he managed to find among the scattered, fallen 
timber. He cut the longest of them into two sections and laid 
a floor of them sticking out at the rear of the wagon box. 
Upon these he piled his heavier material until it afforded 
support for side sticks upright along the box. Between these 
he heaped the roots and branches. The result was a top 
heavy-looking load. 

He passed his chains under the wagon and up over the 
wood, fastened his grab hooks, inserted a lever of green 
quaking aspen, and twisted the links tight. As an extra 
precaution, he used every available piece of rope at hand to 
further secure his clumsy pile. 


He felt a bit dubious over the prospect of safely 
navigating his towering deck load homeward, especially 
when he climbed to his precarious perch at its forward end 
and started his team. One of the time-honored privileges of 
such a road as he must travel was wheel ruts of uneven 
level and a consequent tipping of a wagon now on one set 
of the wheels, now on the other. Hugh swayed down the 
canyon atop of his load, feeling something of the thrill of 
danger which must come to the trapeze performer who is 
not quite sure that his apparatus will stand the strain. 

He had the whole-hearted cooperation of his steady 
horses in holding back on their haunches on the downward 
pitches. He used his brakes till they smoked. His arms and 
legs trembled with the exertion. He narrowly escaped 
Capsizing and still more closely averted the disaster of a 
runaway being forced upon the team by the pressure of 
their burden. He had rather overdone his ambitious plan of 
hauling in a record supply of fuel at one trip. 

But a record it proved to be, and Hugh forgot his anxieties 
in Red’s stunned greeting: “Did yuh leave any wood up 
there fer next year?” Red helped him unhitch and unload 
and examined the horses with care to see if they were 
damaged. Then he solemnly felt Hugh’s biceps and shook 
his head. 

“Minachoorl You're sure livin’ up to your name, son!” 

Henry came out puffing his pipe in dignified manner. 
“Comp’ny fer supper, Minachoor. Are yuh good fer cookin’ 
to-night?” 

“Bring on your company, Henry,” grinned Hugh. “Just 
gimme time to wash off the dirt before | dip into the flour. 
How many are there?” 

“Two city dudes!” Henry spat disgustedly and shook his 
head with a deprecating smile. “And a perfessor-lookin’ 
feller—leastways the Boss calls him perfessor. Pears like 
he’s a special friend o’ the Boss.” 

“Bring on your dudes!” answered Hugh. 


“Slant’ll help yuh in the kitchen, an’ Jose’s our special 
dude waiter fer guests o’ quality.” 

Hugh was stunned. Jose putting aside his cowboy dignity 
to wait on table! Cowboys were schooled in regarding 
themselves as above such menial tasks. When pressed into 
service as a cook, a rider rarely served his fellow cow- 
punchers except as he might throw the eatables at them. 
Even the soup was shot into a man’s waiting tin pannikin as 
ungraciously as possible. Often it required considerable 
dexterity to catch a flying steak hurled from the formidable 
three-pronged fork in the cook's hand. 

Hugh prepared the steaks, which he found Henry had 
already procured from the ice house, and added three 
special dishes of vegetables, tomatoes, corn, and potatoes. 
He concocted soup and opened a box of soda crackers to 
crumble into it. With immense satisfaction he reflected that 
he had placed a big bowl of tapioca soaking the night before 
so that pudding would be possible for dessert. 

To Hugh’s renewed astonishment, Jose actually did most 
of the serving, but Hugh helped and was in and out during 
the meal. This gave him opportunity to look the guests over 
and form his opinion of them, a process which the silent row 
of cowboys on either side of the long table were also going 
through in the usual thorough manner of men of their 
calling. 

The dudes in their city-store camp clothing, seated at the 
left of the Boss at the head of the table, talked continuously, 
voicing their opinions positively, seemingly with the idea 
that loudness would impress the silent, unshaven cowboys. 
The professor, in the place of honor, was younger than they, 
more youthful than Hugh had imagined he would be from 
his title, clean shaven, alert, keen of eye, pleasant and 
unassuming in manner. Hugh wondered if he really was a 
professor. He concluded that he would like to study under a 
man who smiled that way, even if he didn’t know much | 
The Boss treated him with respect, talking with him apart, 


although the raucous voices of the other guests prevented 
Hugh from hearing what was said. 

To Hugh’s further surprise, Slant joined Jose in clearing the 
table. When they were reseated, Hugh bore in his huge 
yellow bowl of tapioca pudding and placed it before Henry 
to serve in tin pannikins. It created a sensation, and Red let 
out an involuntary yell of appreciation: “Bubble puddin’ or 
I’m a hoss thief! Golly!” 

“Which means, gentlemen,” said the Boss smilingly, 
gracefully inclining his head toward his visitors, “that our 
cook has spread himself in honor of the occasion, and all 
hands are asking you to call again.” 

Here at the ranch house, milk and cream and butter were 
available in place of the “tin cow” customary on the round- 
up. Hugh even supplied clean tin spoons for the pudding 
instead of allowing the men, as uSual, to employ their coffee 
spoons for all purposes impartially. 

After the feast, Hugh stood in his kitchen looking a bit 
dolefully at the great heaps of dishes. Slant-Eye showed 
himself the true gentleman at heart by appearing 
unassumingly and helping the boy until every tin plate was 
scoured and put away and the kitchen reduced to order. 
Also, he expressed himself, dishcloth in hand, concerning 
the loud-talking dudes. His opinions were not flattering and 
they were interlarded liberally with fluent profanity, 
Cigarettes, and much spitting into the wood box, but there 
was a humor and accuracy in them that kept Hugh ina 
continuous giggle. Slant appreciated that more than 
anything Hugh could have said in reply. “You'll be gittin’ 
ready bawthes fer the gents,” he concluded sarcastically as 
he washed his hands in the more or less clean suds, wiped 
them on the driest of the dish towels, and hung it to dry 
with its fellows on the rack back of the stove. “Shavin’ water 
bright an’ early, an’ mebbe coffee an’ toast in bed, 
Minachoor.” Slant paused for a final spit into the wood box 
and chewed off a huge mouthful of tobacco. “Blank!” The 


final monosyllable expressed his feelings eloguently as he 
passed out under the pergola on his way to the dining room, 
now transformed into a general living room for all hands. 

By the time Hugh had tidied up his kitchen and himself, 
made things ready for breakfast, and strolled in, the hands 
had retired to their bunkhouse. A solitary kerosene wall 
lamp with a tin reflector lighted the deserted room. The 
Boss and his visitors were seated in homemade chairs on 
the hard, clean-swept, dirt floor of the veranda, enjoying the 
balmy evening air, laden with the perfume of the grasslands 
and the dry, pungent odor of sage. Little whiffs of caressing 
breeze drifted into the room through the open windows and 
doors. 

A fat, mail-order catalogue and a tattered magazine lay 
on the window ledge. Hugh picked up the magazine and 
scanned its pages. It was days since he had had anything to 
read and he was surprised at his eagerness over the cheap 
paper and the poor illustrations. 

He was vaguely conscious of the loud-talking dudes 
outside, their voices disturbing the beauty and quiet of the 
night. Through the thin partition of the bunkhouse, he heard 
also the occasional muttered profanity of the cowboys as 
the visitors hawhawed at their own wit. The Boss and the 
professor sat apart from the other two men. Either the Boss 
had produced cigars from a private stock in his room, or the 
visitors had supplied them, for the smoke of quality Havana 
floated in through the open window. 

Hugh became absorbed in an impossible story of the 
cattle country, amused and a bit angered at its heroic gun 
play and thrilling rescues. Cowboys in general were too busy 
to haunt saloons continuously nor could they drink to excess 
and keep up their strenuous work. No range heroine to his 
knowledge ever dressed as did this one or acted as she did. 
Women on the ranches customarily faded out of sight and 
busied themselves in the kitchen instead of ogling 
handsome cowboys and falling in love with entrancing 


villains. Generally speaking, too, they were not exactly slim 
nor willowy—nor silly. They worked and bore their full part in 
the hard life of the frontier; and they were respected by men 
of all standards of life and morality. 

Suddenly Hugh was recalled from his story by the 
presence of the Boss and his guests. He got promptly to his 
feet and, at the direction of his employer, showed the 
talkative ones into Henry’s quarters, vacated by the 
foreman for their benefit. He carried to them a pitcher of 
water cooled in the olla and was about to retire to his 
kitchen caveroom when the professor stopped him and 
chatted pleasantly. The Boss said his good nights to the 
other guests and ventured to suggest quiet for the sake of 
the hands attempting to sleep on the other side of the 
gunny-sack partition. Possibly he feared bodily injury to 
them at the hands of the exasperated cowboys. 

Hugh took an immediate liking to the keen, alert, modest 
man from the college. His respect for his Boss went up as he 
noted the friendliness between him and the professor. A 
moment later his respect rose still higher, for he carried a 
pitcher of cool water to the Boss and the professor in the 
private quarters off the farther end of the room, and came 
face to face with a wide bookcase from the floor to the low 
ceiling. Books were squeezed in tightly and some were laid 
flat on the tops of the others. A goodly number were 
scattered miscellaneously over the table in the center of the 
room. 

The professor was standing, a little red-bound, leather 
volume open on his hand, reading with gusto: “Arma 
virumque cano, Troiz qui primus ab oris.” 

Hugh had struggled over those words in high school. He 
stood transfixed. A real college professor here in the 
wilderness, booming out in a rich, cultivated voice the 
immortal poetry of Virgil! 

“Just like old times!” The professor snapped the book shut 
and tossed it upon the table. “Remember the tutor with the 


glass eye who used to talk to us so solemnly in old Cumnock 
Hall?” 

The Boss laughed, and his eyes shone. “Do |? 

Well, rather!” He noted Hugh’s rapt expression. “Like 
books, Minachoor?” 

Hugh started guiltily. “Wh—wh—why, yes, sir,” he 
stammered. “I was taking that old magazine to my room 
right now.” 

“Not much good, eh? Anything you want from here?” The 
Boss swept his hand comprehensively toward the bookcase. 
“Why,” cried Hugh eagerly, “that’s ever and ever so kind 

of you.” He went to the shelves and let his eyes wander 
over the titles, a considerable number of them in Latin anda 
few in Greek, or what he took for Greek. He was too excited 
to make an intelligent choice and at random lighted upon a 
stray volume of Washington Irving, The Alhambra. 

“Help yourself any time, Minachoor,” the Boss called as 
Hugh retreated with the book. 

In the private cave-room, he lighted the shadeless hand 
lamp, rigged a temporary shield of brown paper over its 
glass chimney, undressed, and propped himself up in bed to 
read. He was wide awake despite his strenuous day’s work. 

He had dipped into The A/hambra at school, carelessly, 
hurriedly, under the pressure of reading assignments. Now 
the disturbing beauty of Irving took hold of him. Almost 
unconsciously he compared the glories of the old palace 
with those of the desert and found likenesses in their age 
and color and atmosphere. There had been something slow, 
monotonous, dull, in the book when he had first attempted 
to read snatches from it. Now the placid descriptions clothed 
themselves in life and glowed like hilltops and peaks in the 
sunset. What would Washington Irving have done with these 
sagebrush valleys and limitless spaces and snug little 
canyons with their homy groups of trees and green 
meadows? 


Hugh had never read Irving’s Astoria, but he imagined the 
author would have found beauty even in the branding 
scenes and the round-up cruelties. The climate of Spain 
must be something like that of the range in this part of the 
country. The world was a small place if things on its opposite 
sides could have so much in common despite all differences. 

Hugh read late into the night. He went out under the 
pergola in his bare feet to get a breath of the balmy air 
before sleeping. A light still shone behind the closely drawn 
shade in the Boss’s room. They must have the other window 
open, else they would have been suffocated. The voices of 
the two old college friends came confusedly to Hugh’s ears, 
and the unintelligible words of a song. 

A chill of disappointment slid down Hugh’s back. Only 
whiskey could account for the maudlin note in those voices. 
Those two men did not seem to him the sort who ought to 
be letting whiskey get the better of them. He had never 
seen the Boss drink and had set him down as one of those 
not uncommon men of the cattle country who let whiskey 
entirely alone. Hugh understood that this conviviality might 
be explained by the special circumstances, but he went 
back into his little cave-room puzzled and distressed. A 
college professor drinking whiskey! That struck him as 
something out of place, whatever might be said about the 
Boss. 

In his bunk, in the black darkness of the room, Hugh’s 
thoughts took a more agreeable turn. He reflected that his 
lines had fallen in pleasant places, and that his summer with 
the Circle Bar X outfit bade fair to be unexpectedly 
profitable in an educational way. He had learned already 
some new methods of doing things in the saddle. Henry and 
the hands were congenial. Even Slant-Eye had unlimbered 
and shown his better side. The Boss had developed into a 
cultivated university man. His books, placed so unreservedly 
at Hugh’s disposal, promised many an hour of delightful 
reading during the long, sultry afternoons. Hugh fell asleep 


figuring how to arrange his work so as to get one precious 
hour all his own each day, although his duties would, to a 
certainty, interfere from time to time with any such 
arrangement. 


CHAPTER XII - A LITTLE TARGET 
PRACTICE 


Hugh’s pleasant anticipations were amply fulfilled. As he 
settled into the routine of his work, he found time between 
the everlasting round of cooking, dishwashing, and cutting 
wood, for his daily hour of companionship with books. 

July slipped away. The range dried to tinder under the 
summer heat. The feeble watercourse dwindled and the 
green meadow turned dull yellow brown. The endless 
stretches of white-gray sage quivered through the day 
under the withering sunlight. At night the barren hills 
radiated heat. The ranch house was a haven of comfort in 
comparison with its desert surroundings. Even Hugh’s 
Caveroom was reasonably comfortable after midnight, the 
cooler air seeming to circulate automatically through it, 
despite its solitary window. Possibly the proximity of the ice 
house helped. The water from the well turned slightly more 
alkaline, but never lost its refreshing taste when cooled in 
the olla. 

Work went easily. There seemed no need of hurry about 
the isolated ranch house because there was little to do in its 
immediate neighborhood. There were days when all but one 
or two of the hands were absent, looking after cattle at the 
roundup camp or in other distant parts of the Circle Bar 
range. Hugh had long since settled into his first guess that 
the ranch holdings were widely scattered owing to the 
scarcity of feed in any one locality. Henry and two men were 
absent for ten days at a stretch late in July and returned 
with their four-horse team dragging heavily at the 
overloaded wagon. They brought in from some point 
unknown to Hugh a liberal supply of canned goods, flour, 
Sugar, bacon, and all the odds and ends needed on the 
ranch, including half a dozen sacks of grain for the horses in 


emergencies. Most important of all, in Red’s eyes, they 
brought him a mouth organ. His heart had longed for it, but 
his lips and teeth and tongue took strenuous training to play 
it. Red was filled with music, but harmony lay too deep in 
his soul for easy drawing. That mouth organ excited 
considerable profanity from the other hands but, on the 
whole, they liked it and continued to like Red. 

Occasionally the entire outfit made an excursion, taking 
Hugh along as cook, as when they journeyed to cut and 
stack late hay in an unusually wet meadow in one of the 
concealed little valleys, vivid oases in the gray desert. There 
was no attempt to put up sufficient for the winter. That 
would have been impossible because of the small area of 
hay land. 

Hugh surmised, also, that hay in quantity was not 
necessary, for the reason that the policy of the Circle Bar X 
Ranch was to sell off practically all the cattle in the fall. Just 
how the Boss managed to make a living buying fresh stock 
in the spring was a puzzling question and Hugh gave it up. 

There was considerable speculation in the desultory talk 
of the hands as to the probable profits to be divided among 
them after the shipment of the big herd at the main round- 
up camp, the place where Hugh first made the acquaintance 
of the Boss. He figured the problem himself. The herd must 
be swollen to considerably more than fifteen hundred by 
this time, with possibly a thousand or twelve hundred 
Suitable for market. Would they make a profit of, say, ten 
dollars per head? He did not know. Neither did he have any 
idea of what his own share in the proceeds would be. He 
understood vaguely, from chance remarks of his 
companions, that the Boss had a habit of selling cheap in 
order to clean up in cash rather than take risks over the 
winter. Profits at best were uncertain. Under the eccentric 
rule of the Englishman, nobody attempted anything more 
than desultory prophecies of what might be expected this 
season. 


Moreover, Hugh found himself contented. His existence, 
on the whole, was idyllic, a sort of Lotus eating dwelling ina 
climate he loved despite its discomforts. He felt as if he 
were on a new sort of vacation rather than at work for 
money and the chance to learn to fill teeth. 

He lost track of the days and could only guess whether it 
was still August or early September when all hands, except 
the Boss and Slant-Eye and himself, rode away to the round- 
up camp to gather the big herd and drive them to the water- 
tank station for shipment. The Boss appeared quite content 
to leave this important transaction in charge of Henry. To 
Red was assigned the important job of cook for the 
expedition, greatly to Hugh’s surprise and much to Red’s 
doleful complaint: “They’ll lynch me, Minachoor, after eatin’ 
your hotel cookin’! Good-by, Minachoor. I’m a dead hombre! 
Put flowers on my tomb, Minachoor.” He waved his hand 
from his seat on the chuck wagon and ostentatiously wiped 
his eyes on his big bandana. “Come out an’ sing at my 
funeral, Minachoor!” He drove away with his beloved mouth 
organ between his teeth, sighing wheezy notes of despair. 

Hugh found his duties again lightened so that he had time 
not only for books but also for long rides on Wino up the 
canyon and over the sunbaked hills. The Boss took a 
fatherly interest in his reading and spent long, lazy hours on 
the veranda talking over the subject matter of the solid 
literature which Hugh dipped into or read through at 
random. He made no outward attempt to direct the boy’s 
choice but let him browse at will. Nevertheless his casual 
advice and comment and suggestions directed Hugh 
through an interesting though restricted course of reading in 
history and literature. 

In particular, Hugh found his interest challenged by the 
translations of the old Greek dramatists and he fell under 
the spell of the old Greek idea of Fate as set forth in 
Antigone, Edipus Rex, and the other ghastly dramas of 
terror which Sophocles and Aeschylus have left as a heritage 


of the ages. Of these writings, he liked best the plays of 
Euripides. Their characters were more like real people. The 
comedies of Aristophanes he found replete with jokes akin 
to those of the newspapers and comic weeklies, but there 
was a Coarseness in their humor that repelled him. The 
tragedies had in them something of the monotony and 
terrifying mastery of the desert itself, but the comedies 
reeked of the stench and sawdust of the shanty-town 
saloon. 

The interest of the Boss in Hugh extended to material 
things. He presented his youthful cook with a big Colt 
revolver, similar to those worn by the other hands. “You may 
need it some time on your rides,” he explained. “There are 
maverick cattle in the hills. Generally speaking, you'll never 
see them. They’re wild as deer. They’ll see you first; but if 
you should happen to corner a steer in a box canyon, it’s 
dollars to doughnuts he’ll rush you if he thinks he can’t 
escape any other way. A six-gun is handy in a case like 
that.” 

“| have my rope,” suggested Hugh. 

The Boss smiled indulgently. “If you put your rope on the 
horns of one of those steers he’ll yank you and your pony to 
kingdom come, Minachoor. Chances are, too, that he'll 
charge before you can make your loop. Better depend on 
your six-gun.” He turned away toward his room but paused 
in the doorway. “Better keep your cartridge belt filled. Can 
you shoot?” 

“I'd be better with practice,” Hugh admitted. 

The Boss went into his room and brought out three boxes 
of revolver cartridges, fifty in each package. “The more 
practice you give yourself, the better.” 

Hugh put in a half hour that same afternoon, banging 
away with fair success at a tomato can on a fence post, the 
spent bullets burying themselves harmlessly in the 
neighboring hillside. The Boss came out and joined him. 
Also, he gave an exhibition of fancy shooting that excited 


Hugh’s unbounded admiration. Hugh himself, with Dord’s 
shotgun, had a record of eight hits out of ten, on a tin can 
tossed into the air. Now he saw the Boss, standing 
carelessly, puffing a cigarette lazily, whip out his revolver 
and put a hole through the center of a can which Hugh 
hurled as high and as far as he could. The Boss repeated the 
feat again and again, rarely failing to plug the can squarely 
in its middle and never missing entirely. He did not pause to 
aim. The Colt leaped unerringly forward like a part of the 
flesh and blood of hand and arm, and the bullet found its 
mark with deadly accuracy. 

The next day Hugh spent hours hurling a can into the air 
and letting fly at it in imitation of the Boss but never getting 
his missile through the elusive, moving target. At supper he 
related his failure with a vexation he could not conceal. His 
employer smiled tolerantly. “Don’t bother to aim, Minachoor. 
Point your gun as you point your finger. You don’t aim your 
finger, do you?” 

Hugh practiced persistently and was appalled at the 
amount of ammunition he shot into space. The Boss, 
however, made no complaint and furnished him with 
additional cartridges. Hugh’s conscience restrained him 
somewhat. He knew that the brass and lead of the revolver 
ammunition were heavy, and that the long hauling over the 
desert roads always made it necessary to cut down cargo as 
much as possible. 

Hugh fired fewer shots and studied himself more carefully. 
He improved as the days passed but was never able to 
equal the Boss in quick drawing and firing at a moving 
target. He could split a stationary cottonwood wand at 
twenty paces, seldom failing to register a center shot on the 
white blaze made by slicing off the bark and into the wood 
with a stroke of a sharp knife. He learned to do this nine 
times out of ten, on a quick draw, without pausing to aim, 
and felt reasonably satisfied with himself. He wished that 
Dord and Warren and Wesley could witness this feat. In 


gleeful imagination, he pictured their bulging eyes and 
respectful demeanor! 

Thus far, Hugh had not fulfilled his ambition to ride to the 
summit of the jagged ridges at the end of the main canyon. 
The Boss readily gave him a day for this exploring trip. He 
made ready the night before and was off in the cool of 
earliest dawn. Behind his saddle he had tied his blanket and 
yellow slicker in which was rolled a supply of food for 
emergencies. He carried his revolver in accordance with the 
advice of the Boss. There was no handy quart canteen that 
he had discovered about the house, so he burdened himself 
with a clumsy, two-quart, galvanized iron container, covered 
with blanket felt to keep the water cool. To be caught 
unexpectedly without water was a serious misfortune which 
might easily enough turn into disaster, al-thought many 
riders took such unnecessary chances surprisingly often. 

He reached the open area where he had gathered his first 
load of wood soon after sunrise, left the road and continued 
on up the main canyon, picking his way along the cattle 
trails wherever possible. The scramble up the final, V- 
Shaped trough toward the summit proved unexpectedly 
rocky and difficult. He left Wino some two hundred feet from 
the top and managed to climb among the boulders and 
Sharp lava outcroppings on foot. A horse might have done 
the same thing but only with effort and some danger. 

From the summit of the ridge he could look northward and 
northwesterly over another weary, monotonous sagebrush 
valley, bounded right and left by mountains purple in the 
distance, their farther diverging ranges melting into the 
faint blue of the sky. Somewhere in that hazy distance to the 
northward, the mighty Snake River wound its way between 
its cliffs of horizontal lava strata, how far away he could only 
guess. This mere corner of the sagebrush desert country 
was a little world in itself, seeming to stretch to infinity. 

On the lower slopes of the mountain under his feet, 
Hugh’s keen eyes picked out a big flock of sheep. This was 


the one unexpected discovery of his journey. In spite of 
Red’s statement about the Weasel, Hugh had not realized 
that the ridge on which he stood was the dividing line 
between the cattle country of the Circle Bar X Ranch and 
the sheep-herders. Perhaps a stray mutton from this very 
flock had supplied the chops which had graced the supper 
table at the ranch house on his first evening there. 

The day was far spent when he made his way back toward 
the wood reservoir in the open part of the canyon, walking 
and leading Wino, singing, yelling, talking to the little pony, 
tired, happy, quite ready to tumble into his bunk when he 
should again reach his cozy cave-room. 

Suddenly Wino stopped and pulled back sharply on the 
lead rope. “What’s the matter, old boy?” Hugh stared at the 
pony’s erect ears. Faintly, from the distance, there floated 
upon the scarcely moving breeze the pop-popping of 
revolver shots. Hugh listened intently; then he smiled 
broadly. Evidently the Boss was doing a little target practice 
on his own account. Perhaps he imagined his pupil might 
surpass him if he failed to keep in form. 

Hugh swung into the saddle and put Wino into his gentle 
shuffling pace, half walk, half run. He would ride in upon the 
Boss and surprise him at his practice. Within a mile, he 
pulled up sharply and sat still as a statue listening again. 
That was no revolver! Unmistakably to Hugh’s ears came a 
series of rifle shots in quick succession with pistol firing in 
between. Dead silence followed, broken a moment later by 
intermittent shooting. Hugh felt his heart pounding against 
his ribs. 

Something was wrong down at the ranch house. Wino felt 
the unaccustomed touch of the blunt spurs against his ribs 
and leaped forward over the rough road with a jerk that 
threw Hugh back against the cantle. Ahead was a long, 
almost straight stretch, and Wino went down it like a 
whirlwind, Hugh leaning slightly forward and gently pulling 


the pony to stop him at the turn of the road beyond which 
he knew there was a steep, rocky, downward pitch. 

It was well that he was prepared. As he swung around the 
hairpin curve, he pulled Wino hard and brought the little 
horse sliding down the road on his haunches, his forefeet 
thrust forward, cutting grooves in the gravelly surface like 
the block brakes under the hind wheels of a slipping 
mountain freight wagon. He narrowly avoided a head-on 
collision with the Boss, riding his panting, big black horse at 
a quick, scrambling run up the steep ascent. 


CHAPTER XIII - THE WORLD UPSIDE 
DOWN 


In the instant of passing, Hugh glimpsed the face of his 
employer, flushed, glittering with sweat, his lips curled back 
showing his teeth like a fighting bronco. Hugh caught his 
imperative gesture to follow and heard his voice in a huskily 
shouted order. 

With difficulty he brought Wino, slipping and sliding, to a 
standstill. The quick little pony swung around in obedience 
to the pressure of Hugh’s knee and struggled back up the 
Slope. Ahead, on the long straightaway, the big black was 
striking dust and gravel under his hoofs in a wild gallop. 

Wino sensed his duty and flung out his short legs ina 
rapid, jerky lope. He was comparatively fresh and the big 
black was already winded. Wino gained upon him at the 
next upward pitch of the rough road. By the time the black 
reached the boulder torrent that poured its silent white 
rocks from the red lava peak towering on the left, down 
across the road and into the creek bed, Wino was at his 
heels, scrambling over the loose, sliding stones with an ease 
that brought him alongside the larger horse. 

Hugh broke his cowboy reticence and shouted to his 
employer: “What’s the matter?” 

The Boss shook his head, flung out one arm in a backward 
gesture, and spurred his fagged horse. The big, panting 
black left Wino behind at once. A few moments later the 
Boss turned down into the sluggish pools still left in the 
creek at this higher altitude. He allowed his animal to drink 
sparingly, and Hugh came to his side. In the next moment 
he was riding straight down the stream bed. Hugh 
understood. The Boss was adopting the age-old expedient of 
doubling on his course to cover their trail. 


Hugh’s heart beat fast. What possible concealment was 
there in that direction? The canyon was open save for the 
occasional scanty clumps of willows. Wino splashed after the 
Boss, Hugh’s thoughts flying about as wildly as the water 
under the horse’s hoofs. Then he gasped and pulled his 
mount to a stop. The Boss had turned at right angles out of 
the water and was forcing his struggling animal up over the 
boulder torrent, that stream of rocks which Hugh had 
thought impossible even for his own little Indian pony. But if 
the big black could get up surely Wino could. Hugh turned 
off and followed. 

There was no time for questions during that wild 
scramble. The moment the horses were past the level of the 
road, both riders dropped from their saddles and led them. 
In a succession of short rushes, they dragged the puffing 
animals after them, zigzagging when they had to, pushing 
straight upward when they could, stopping momentarily to 
stand panting, trying to catch their breath, only to scramble 
forward again. 

Often it seemed as if the horses must keel over backward 
and go rolling down to the road. Better footing offered itself 
in the gravelly earth slopes hemming in the boulder torrent 
on either side, but they knew that on no account must they 
leave the loose stones lest a slipping horseshoe mark on the 
hard ground might leave its trace. A feeling of thankfulness 
shot through Hugh, even as he staggered on his way, that 
the stones were water-worn. Had they been sharp-edged 
lava fragments, they would almost certainly have damaged 
the horses’ feet. 

It was an almost impossible climb; and therein lay its 
possible protection to the fugitives, if they could make it. 
The black trembled in the knees at every pause. Ridges of 
dirty white foam edged the saddle skirts and girths. Flakes 
of foam slathered from his mouth. Wino fared better but was 
in distress, standing during each momentary rest with his 


head drooping, his small hoofs poised shakily on the loose, 
round stones. 

Hugh could hardly see through the salty perspiration that 
poured from his forehead into his eyes and down his cheeks. 
He was bruised from many falls. His hands were scratched 
and bleeding from catching desperately at the fixed 
boulders, the rough roots embedded and left sticking up 
bleached and white from the spring freshets, the occasional 
thorny bushes, the splintery limbs of unfortunate pines 
which offered a treacherous handhold. 

His senses were dulled. There was a ringing in his ears, 
and he knew that his nose was bleeding, whether from a 
chance blow or his superhuman exertion he did not know. 
He felt definitely just one thing—that he must keep climbing 
toward that dull red lava peak that seemed to come no 
nearer. Why? He did not stop to ask. The spirit of flight, the 
terror of it staring wildly from the eyes of the Boss, drove 
Hugh more relentlessly than a slave whip. 

Deadly fear worked again the miracle it has wrought 
times without number. Horses and men neared their goal. 
The earthen walls of the stone torrent drew together and 
themselves turned to stone, solid walls of sandstone, forcing 
the fugitives as into a funnel to the foot of a natural 
sluiceway down which the spring waters would have raced 
in a series of miniature waterfalls and roaring rapids. 

The Boss dragged his horse forward and drove him with 
quirt and savage profanity to make the attempt to scramble 
up the rocky floor, polished by countless years of frost and 
snow, scaled by sun and ground pitilessly smooth by rock 
and gravel carried in the rushing flood waters. 

The big black stumbled to his knees, rose again, and 
struck fire under his iron shoes as he dug them desperately 
into the stone to get a foothold. He disappeared from sight 
within the rocky walls. Wino followed with less difficulty. 
Hugh and the Boss crawled up after them and emerged at 
the upper end of the sluiceway abruptly upon a miniature 


mountain meadow, as if they had crossed from one world to 
another by a magic passage. 

As he stood trying to catch one long breath, Hugh glanced 
upward at the lava peak. It seemed to tower directly above 
them, as if they had ridden under it instead of merely to its 
precipitous base. He cast his eyes about the meadow. It was 
ringed by perpendicular cliffs of reddish lava, along the 
bases of which a few pines and numerous quaking aspens 
grew. A sudden new fear shook him even as he felt the 
immense relief of escape. They were walled in a tight box 
canyon, its only entrance the slippery sluiceway by which 
they had come. What a place in which to be trapped! 

Hugh followed his employer across the yellow-brown grass 
at the edge of the meadow and stopped with him under the 
shelter of the trees. The big black horse sank slowly to the 
ground, groaning like a human being, rolled over on his side, 
and lay still, his flanks quivering, the most exhausted animal 
Hugh had ever seen. 

The Boss paid no attention to the horse but threw himself 
flat on his back and lay gasping and breathing hard. It all 
happened at once, like the collapse of a frail house ina 
wind. Hugh leaned against a pine tree, trying to steady 
himself and understand the situation. His first coherent 
thought was of the sorely tried horses, and he noted with a 
grim smile of satisfaction that Wino was already quietly 
cropping the short grass. 

Hugh loosened the girths of the black, tossed his saddle 
off to one side, slipped off the bridle by lifting the 
unresisting animal’s head, fashioned a hacka-more from the 
lariat, and succeeded in pulling the stricken horse to his 
feet. He rubbed him down with mullen leaves, thick and big 
and handy for the purpose, led him out upon the meadow, 
picketed him, and threw the spread-out saddle blanket over 
his back to protect him against the chill of early evening. He 
left him standing as immovable as a black lava statue and 
turned his attention to Wino. He treated the Indian pony to a 


rubdown in like manner, blanketed him, also, and returned 
to the trees where the Boss still lay. 

Hugh’s work with the horses had steadied his shaken 
nerves, but he found a new terror in the utter stillness of the 
big, powerful man there on his back. For a moment he 
thought his employer had fainted, but a slight movement of 
head and eyes as Hugh rustled the dry mullen leaves under 
his feet, relieved his fears. The Boss shaved habitually once 
or twice a week, and on such occasions as the visit of the 
professor. Just now he wore a stubble of black beard that 
contrasted in a ghastly way with the ashy gray of his face, 
its fiery red flush of exertion utterly gone. 

Hugh sat down with his back to the pine tree and waited 
long for some word of explanation. The silence became 
unendurable. “What’s it all about?” he asked. 

The man rolled his head toward his questioner, his eyes 
fixed evasively, his look far away. “Rustlers!” No more was 
needed to tell Hugh the reason for their wild flight. He knew 
no details, but he understood that there had been a clash 
down at the ranch, an exchange of rifle shots with cattle 
thieves. Perhaps they had counted upon taking possession 
of the ranch house in the absence of the hands, hoping, 
perhaps, to find the money which the Boss of necessity 
must keep concealed about the place. Perhaps, also, they 
hoped to carry away the three or four horses in the ranch 
corral, and the two cows that furnished milk and butter. 

Hugh sat silent for another long time. “Water here?” 

The Boss waved his hand languidly toward the upper end 
of the meadow. “Fine water.” 

Hugh walked shakily over to the spring that flowed from 
the loose rocks at the base of the peak and lost itself in the 
meadow. He washed his face and hands and dried them on 
his bandana. Then he set himself with his wetted 
handkerchief to washing off the blood from his nose, where 
it had dripped down copiously on his shirt front. It was a 
long task and it left him feeling damp and apprehensive of 


the chill of the night, although he was already wet with 
perspiration from top to toe. He undressed and rubbed 
himself as dry as possible with handkerchief and mullen 
leaves. He hung his garments on the branches of a pine, 
sure that they would soon dry in that arid atmosphere. Like 
a new Adam, Hugh trotted about the small meadow to keep 
his muscles from getting stiff. Wino stopped his eating long 
enough to gaze with wondering eyes upon the pale figure 
cavorting about on the grass. He did not immediately 
recognize his young master. 

In a half hour, Hugh donned his still damp clothing and 
took a long drink from the cold spring. He returned to the 
trees, and untied from the black’s saddle and examined a 
bulky gunny sack whose bulbous appearance suggested tin 
cans. He found tomatoes, corn, beans, and a miscellaneous 
assortment of broken bread and crumbling biscuits jumbled 
together as if the Boss had hastily dumped into the sack 
whatever came to his hand before his wild flight from the 
ranch house. With the added supplies rolled in Hugh’s own 
Slicker, there was food enough for all immediate needs. 

He set aside some pieces of fried steak and crumbling 
biscuits and replaced the perishable food in the sack, 
leaving the cans in a row on the ground. With a leather 
thong he suspended the gunny sack from the limb of a tree, 
out of reach of mountain rats and porcupines. Then he 
hunted up a fallen quaking-aspen pole and fastened it 
horizontally between two trees. He trimmed away the few 
remaining branches with his pocketknife and hung the 
saddles across it, their stirrups hooked up over the pommels 
and the latigos likewise tied up out of reach of the 
porcupines whose special taste seemed to lead them to 
these perspiration-encrusted, salty leathers as unerringly as 
a cowboy’s taste led him to Bull Durham tobacco. 

Hugh judged a fire to be out of the question that night. Its 
smoke or its smell might easily reveal their hiding place to 
watching eyes or keen noses. 


As he completed his tasks and was about to open a can of 
tomatoes, the Boss spoke for the first time in more than 
monosyllables. “Did you ride to the top of the main canyon 
this morning?” 

“Most of the way,” answered Hugh. “I had to walk the last 
hundred yards or so.” 

“Fine | That'll throw ’em off our trail.” The Boss relapsed 
into silence, a satisfied smile on his pale lips. 

Hugh completed the opening of the can of tomatoes with 
his knife. He was desperately hungry. Into the tin cup which 
he had carried on his saddle, he emptied a liberal half of the 
juicy, red vegetable and tendered it with a broken biscuit to 
his employer. The latter nibbled uninterestedly at it but 
declined the tomatoes. “Would you mind handing me my 
blanket, Minachoor?” 

The Boss rolled himself up to sleep. Hugh ate the whole 
tin can of tomatoes and the broken biscuits as well. He must 
be careful not to waste any of their precious supply of food. 
He walked again to the spring and drank deeply. Wino and 
the big black he led to the water and allowed them to drink, 
not too much but enough to satisfy them without doing 
them harm after their strenuous climb. 

When he went back to the trees with water for the Boss, 
he found him asleep, snoring raucously with a noise like the 
gurgle of a man alternately strangling and getting his 
breath. Hugh philosophically rolled himself in his blanket for 
the night and pulled his slicker over him as additional 
guarantee of comfortable warmth. The ground and leaves 
under him were warm and dry as tinder. 

Perhaps he should have barricaded the entrance to the 
meadow, but he was too tired to care about anything but 
rest. His thoughts wandered. Who was this man, this 
university gentleman, with little trace of his English accent 
left and no suggestion of English connections save his 
Shaggy trousers and double-visored cloth cap? Hugh 
recalled the details of the bookplate in the front of each of 


the volumes he had handled from the shelves in the room of 
the Boss. There was a line for the owner to write in his 
name, but nothing more than initials had Hugh ever 
discovered upon it—a big “O,” followed by a dash 
resembling the bar of the ranch brand and then a scrawled 
“B” which might have passed about as well for the familiar 
“X.” Perhaps the brand itself had been suggested by these 
initials. 

Hugh thought it altogether likely that this was the case; 
and then his sleepy reflections turned to the books 
themselves. Latin and one or two Greek texts which he had 
thumbed through idly, bore pencil marks on the margins of 
their pages, witnesses of their frequent perusal by their 
owner. Classic literature prevailed throughout the shelves. 

There was something missing, although Hugh had never 
given it serious thought—something lacking in lightness and 
humor. It was a solid library, one which would have fitted 
into an oaken room with heavy, dark beams; and there were 
a few books of questionable character. 

Hugh felt vaguely for the first time a likeness between the 
character of the Boss and his books, a scorn of human 
weaknesses, a lack of warm, human understanding and 
sympathy. He was like CEedipus himself, an exponent of a 
blind, implacable Fate, an old-time pagan in thought and 
feeling. 

Then Hugh's cheeks reddened with shame as his 
wandering thoughts dwelt upon the kindness which this 
man had displayed toward him, a mere hand hired for a 
summer season, his cook, a stranger working for him like 
any other stray cowboy. Nor was Hugh even an experienced 
rider such as would ordinarily have been sought. 

His speculations led him around in circles, leaving him no 
clue to the identity of his employer; and he drifted off to 
sleep without caring much. They were fugitives together 
and the morrow would bring its own problems. 


CHAPTER XIV - THE FUGITIVES 


In the shadow of the box canyon, protected until late into 
the morning from the downpour of heat and light from the 
sun, boy and man slept profoundly. Hugh was first astir, 
feeling stiff and averse to exertion, mental or physical. 
Mechanically he went about preparing a cold breakfast from 
the gunny-sack stores. Continuous yawning kept his mouth 
stretched until he feared he would dislocate his jaws. 

The Boss appeared to be suffering from a lassitude even 
more pronounced than Hugh’s, eating a scanty breakfast in 
silence and lying down upon his blanket again the moment 
he had finished. He was nervous and shaky. He dozed during 
the forenoon, ate a little at midday, and again dozed 
through half the afternoon. About three o’clock he got up 
and inspected his horse and walked slowly about the circle 
of trees around the meadow, saying nothing, absorbed in his 
own thoughts. 

Hugh was only a shade more active than his employer, 
moving about over the meadow from time to time, talking to 
Wino, changing the positions of the horses, watering them, 
idly speculating on the situation, intensely curious for more 
details but waiting with cowboy stoicism until his superior 
should see fit to divulge them. 

The afternoon shadows crept over the trees under which 
Hugh lay upon his blanket, keeping an eye on the 
movements of the Boss. His employer stood for a time at 
the edge of the sunlight near the center of the meadow. 
Then he guardedly approached the narrow slit of the 
sluiceway entrance and peered cautiously out upon the 
opposite canyon slopes and down the boulder torrent up 
which they had scrambled the day before. He remained 
there a long time before he returned slowly across the 
meadow and got out from his saddlebags a bulky pair of 


field glasses. With these he again walked over to the 
entrance and once more inspected the outer world. 

Apparently he was not satisfied with his post of vantage, 
for he came around toward Hugh again, passed their 
sleeping place, and began to climb up the cliff, using a 
broken line of strata as a trail. By this natural path he 
reached the top without great difficulty. There he paused, 
looking about with extreme caution, using his glasses from 
time to time. 

Hugh must have dozed off into a light sleep, for the next 
moment, apparently, he saw his employer seated on the 
ground near him, his knees drawn up, his head hanging 
forward, the field glasses dangling from one finger of his 
hands hanging limply over his knees. His eyes met the boy’s 
inquiring gaze. He shifted uneasily and spoke hesitantly, as 
if not quite sure of himself. “We’d better—stay—here.” 

“Guess we've got grub enough for a week, maybe,” 
answered Hugh. 

The man looked at the sack hanging from the tree branch 
and then at the row of canned goods. “It will not be a 
week.” 

“How long?” 

“Till the coast is clear.” 

“Rustlers don’t stick around any one place very long, do 
they?” 

“Sometimes they stick longer than anybody expects them 
to,” answered the Boss reflectively, “and turn into 
respectable citizens and fight rustlers themselves.” His head 
turned slowly and his eyes wandered about the circle of the 
cliffs. They came to rest upon the forked branching of a 
double pine tree. “And sometimes they’re strung up to a 
limb that comes handy.” 

“Couldn’t you and Slant have stood ’em off down at the 
house?” asked Hugh. 

“They were too many for us.” 

“How many?” 


The Boss looked quickly and keenly into Hugh’s eyes, as if 
he felt the question as a rebuke. “Not even with the help of 
Henry and Red. We had no chance.” 

“Henry and Red!” echoed Hugh. “Did Henry and Red and 
the others get back from shipping the stock before the 
rustlers came to the ranch house?” 

“Henry alone got back to the house,” answered the man 
Slowly. “Only Henry!” His head drooped. 

“Henry was a good man.” Hugh waited. His employer 
continued, in an injured, puzzled voice: “I didn’t expect such 
a thing. It came all of a sudden. Nothing like it ever 
happened before.” He shook his head. “Luck! Fate! That’s it, 
Minachoor, Fate! It’s the story of Antigone and Cdipus all 
over again. The old Greeks knew things as they are. Fate! 
Count no man happy till he is dead. Why, | was as happy as 
anybody. Things had been going better and better for me 
every year. I’ve piled up a little fortune, Minachoor, and this 
year | expected to make my biggest clean-up and go back to 
my own people. Fate!” 

“Do you mean they shot Henry?” asked Hugh in an awed 
voice. 

“They shot Red and Slant, yes. | am not sure about Henry. 
None of them came back to the house, and every one of 
them a good man.” 

“Why,” cried Hugh, “I don’t see how—! can’t understand— 
I—I’m all mixed up.” 

“| was sitting out on the veranda thinking of my good 
luck,” explained the Boss in a lifeless voice, his eyes upon 
the ground, “when | heard a rifle shot away down the road. 
A minute or two later Henry rode in. He and his horse were 
about done for. It was two or three minutes before he could 
speak a word. He tossed a little sack of silver money to me 
and a big fistful of currency, the proceeds of the sale of the 
stock. Then we heard another shot a little nearer but still a 
long way off, about down where the salt grass fringes the 
good meadow. Slant 


heard it, too, and came tearing out of the house with his 
rifle in his hand and a six-gun on his hip. He took one look at 
the money and at Henry. Slant had just come in from the 
sage and his horse was standing ready saddled, there under 
the cottonwoods. Then there was some more shooting and 
Henry caught his breath and told us Red had stopped down 
there and got behind the rocks to hold 'em off to give Henry 
a chance to fetch the money to me and into a safe place. 
Then Henry rode right back to help Red. Slant followed 
Henry.” 

Hugh asked abruptly, without meaning to: “Did you save 
the money?” 

The Boss patted his breast pocket. “Right here —pinned in 
my vest—all the currency.” He laughed harshly. “I left the 
bag of silver on the dining table to bait ’em—make ’'em 
believe they’d find the rest of the cash if they hunted 
around the house.” 

“What happened to Henry and Red and Slant? Where did 
they go, | mean?” 

“You heard the shooting—must have heard that!” He 
looked at Hugh in a curiously defensive way. “No use for me 
to stay and put up a fight against a dozen men after they’d 
done for Red and Henry and Slant, was there?” 

“So that’s how it was!” cried Hugh. 

“Do you think | ought to have stayed?” There was a 
pleading note of self-justification in his voice. 

“A man in a fix like that,” answered Hugh, “just naturally 
has to use his Judgment.” 

“There was no chance! A dozen men! They must have 
circled the rocks and taken Red in the rear. | figure they got 
Henry and Slant in the open.” Again he hesitated and looked 
eagerly at Hugh, as if he felt himself on trial before the boy. 
“| hardly had time to saddle my horse and pack my outfit.” 

“| guess the bag of silver on the table must have stopped 
the rustlers at the ranch house,” said Hugh. “If they’d kept 


on up the canyon right away after you, we wouldn’t have 
had a chance to get up over the rocks, would we?” 

“Not a chance, Minachoor, not the least little bit of a 
chance,” cried the Boss excitedly. “I did right, didn’t 1?” 

“And still,” continued Hugh, evading a direct answer, 
“they would have found your trail—both of our trails—later. 
How do we know they won’t come up here? If they followed 
my trail up the main canyon and clear to the top of the 
ridge, they must have found by this time that it doesn’t lead 
anywhere. They must have seen where | turned back. Wino 
couldn't help slipping and marking my trail plainly.” 

The Boss smiled with something like his usual confident, 
paternal air. “Come along with me.” He got to his feet and 
led the way up the strata path, moving with regained self- 
control. Keeping carefully concealed at the top of the cliff, 
he put the field glasses into Hugh’s hands and pointed 
silently toward the jagged ridge to which Hugh had climbed 
the morning before. 

The boy expected to see the pursuing men and horses, 
but instead there floated into the focus of the glasses a 
moving spot of dull, dusty white under the afternoon sun. 
“Sheep!” he exclaimed. “At least it looks like a sheep.” 

“If you used your eyes the other morning,” said the Boss 
triumphantly, “you must have noticed that the whole north 
valley over on the other side of the ridge is sheep country.” 

“I noticed a big flock of sheep.” 

“Of course you did! What about that, eh?” He laughed 
exultantly. “That whole flock has been driven up near where 
you see that stray mutton now. What about it, Minachoor? 
Ever know a man that could follow a trail through a flock of 
sheep? | saw the whole bunch of ’em when | took my first 
look this afternoon—dust and sheep | First time ever | was 
glad to see sheep on my range.” 

Hugh lowered the glasses and looked into the Boss’s 
excited eyes. “If they follow my trail up there they'll 
conclude it has been blotted out by the sheep. They’Il think 


we separated if they spot both our trails on the gravelly 
road.” 

“You'll do, Minachoor!” cried the man, laying his hand on 
the boy’s shoulder. He laughed with something like mirth for 
the first time since coming into the meadow. “We're safe 
enough here for a day or two at least.” 

He started back down the ledge trail. Halfway to the 
bottom he stopped and again addressed Hugh. “We'll give 
"em time to ride as far as they like toward Snake River and 
then make our getaway.” 

“Back to the ranch?” 

“Out of the state!” answered the Boss. 


CHAPTER XV - A DISTURBED NIGHT 


Had the Boss not moved on down the dangerous strata 
trail at once, Hugh would have pressed him for an 
explanation of his emphatic declaration. Why out of the 
state? Was the man going tamely to submit to being driven 
from house and land by a band of rustlers? Hugh assumed, 
as a matter of course, that he would notify the sheriff at the 
first opportunity and get on the trail of these thieves who 
were stealing his cattle and shooting his riders. 

“We'll risk a little fire to-night, Minachoor,” said the Boss, 
as they reached their stopping place under the trees. “I feel 
as if a good cup of hot coffee would brace me up.” 

“Sorry,” answered Hugh, “but | didn’t find any coffee with 
the grub.” 

“No coffee!” The man’s face fell. He rolled a cigarette. His 
fingers trembled and fumbled so that the match broke when 
he tried to scratch it. He cried out against the accident 
angrily, as a sick child might show resentment against a 
stone in his path. Then his face lighted up triumphantly. 
“Never mind. I’ve got something better.” He went to his 
Saddlebags and drew out a thing which Hugh had learned to 
dread as he would a rattlesnake, a brown, quart bottle of 
whiskey. 

“There’s tea!” cried Hugh hastily. “I have plenty of tea in 
my roll.” 

The Boss laughed disagreeably. “Tea!” He broke the seal 
and drew the cork with his pocketknife corkscrew, put the 
bottle to his lips, and took a long swig of the liquor. He 
proffered it to Hugh. “This’Il give you a better bracer than all 
the tea in China.” 

Hugh shook his head. “If you don’t mind, no.” 

The man nodded and smiled affably. “You're the judge, 
Minachoor.” He took another pull at the bottle and recorked 


it, smacking his lips loudly. “You’re probably right, my boy, 
probably right.” He laid his hand affectionately upon Hugh’s 
shoulder. “I don’t use the stuff myself except in 
emergencies.” He replaced the bottle in his saddlebags. 

Hugh scraped away a Shallow hole and built a tiny fire of 
Small twigs. He boiled a little water in his empty tomato can 
and dropped into it a smaller-sized can of pork and beans to 
heat. He warmed two pieces of meat on the end of a stick. 
With the addition of a crumbly stale biscuit each, they made 
a reasonably satisfactory supper, although Hugh felt himself 
hungry at its close. Prudence held him back lest their food 
supply might have to last longer than they expected. 

The moment the cooking was completed, Hugh had 
scraped dirt and gravel over the fire and stamped it down. 
Now he carried the empty cans to the spring and washed 
them for future use as cooking utensils. Again he led the 
horses to the water and this time let them drink their fill. 

When he returned to camp, he found the Boss stretched 
out at his ease on his blanket, smoking and enjoying the 
evening. “Pretty soft, eh, Minachoor?” He laughed 
contentedly. “Not so bad, being poor again, losing your 
property, becoming a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
eh?” He raised himself on one elbow, smiling and wabbling 
about a little. “A man, Minachoor, | say a man, Minachoor, is 
merely the slave of his possessions. Why, my boy, a man 
with a million dollars—a million dollars, | say, has to’ spend 
all his time, all his days and nights, just taking care of it, eh, 
Minachoor?” 

“Well,” answered Hugh, “most of us would like the chance 
to take care of a million dollars, | guess.” 

“Ha, ha!” The Boss laughed a little boisterously. “But it’s 
true, isn’t it? A man—slave of his possessions and his place 
in the world. Look at poor old Gdipus. He was a king, 
Minachoor, ruler, absolute, the world under his feet. Was— 
was he happy? No, not until he was dead. The Greeks had 


the right of it, Minachoor, they had the right of it. Fate! Look 
at me! I’d be happier dead, wouldn’t |?” 

“No!” replied Hugh with a boy’s bluntness. He felt a wave 
of disgust sweep over him as he realized that the brown 
bottle was responsible for the maudlin voice of his employer. 
“You're still a young man, healthy, educated. You’re really 
no worse off than | am, and I’m not kickin’ over the traces.” 

“You—you’re a good sport, Minachoor. I—I like you, my 
boy. You know | like you, don’t you?” 

“Yes!” Hugh spoke a bit ungraciously. He felt restrained 
and uncomfortable. “You’ve been mighty kind to me and | 
appreciate that. | don’t like to see you down in the mouth 
even after what’s happened.” 

The Boss lurched toward Hugh and almost collapsed upon 
his face. “Put ’er there,, Minachoor!” Hugh took his proffered 
hand and the man held it long and shook it repeatedly. “I’m 
goin’ to do a lot more for you, Minachoor, a lot more. We'll 
stick together like brothers—like father and son, eh?” 

Hugh’s nearer contact with the man’s breath left no doubt 
about the whiskey. He turned away almost in tears. He liked 
this big, handsome fellow who had certainly been 
considerate and kind, and he hated to see him drinking like 
any common barroom loafer, especially at this crisis when 
he should have kept himself in the pink of condition. 

Drinking in the cattle country was not uncommon, but 
Hugh had known more than one top hand who never 
touched a drop and many more of the ordinary riders who 
refused whiskey even when the exhaustion of night guard 
and severe day duty put the strongest temptations in their 
way. 

He recalled a despised Greaser who seldom drank, an 
almost unbelievable fact considering the social status and 
habits of most men of his breed. On the other hand, Hugh 
had witnessed the progressive downfall of many a good 
rider through drink. He had come to doubt the necessity of 
whiskey even for snakebites, although the belief was well- 


nigh universal that the only cure for rattlesnake poison was 
to dose the victim to stupefaction with whiskey and then 
walk him to and fro, supported by the arms of his 
companions. 

The evening turned chilly. Hugh busied himself at a little 
distance from the Boss, scraping into a long, leveled heap 
the leaves and scattered pine needles to make himself a 
more comfortable bed. He rolled himself in his blanket and 
pulled his slicker over him. 

He lay still, gazing up through the branches at the 
countless stars. He slept but wakened before dawn. The 
half-moon rode like a thick curve of pale gold just over the 
edge of the western cliffs, brilliant, beautiful, sinking behind 
the lava wall as his own high hopes were sinking. It 
disappeared and black darkness raced from the cliff and 
flung itself across the meadow, so that Wino and the big 
black, until now plainly visible, turned suddenly to blurs of 
deeper shadow. 

The noisy, unpleasant snoring of the Boss told him the 
man was still asleep. Hugh felt himself sinking back 
pleasantly into the land of dreams, and then, as if he were 
rising through successive layers of slumber, he returned to 
wakefulness, startled by the snort and whinny of the big 
black horse. He listened intently. Unmistakably he heard the 
clattering and sliding of loose stones, as if somebody were 
scrambling up the boulder torrent in short advances, the 
sound coming and going. 

Hugh felt the cold sweat break out on his forehead and he 
imagined his hair rising on end. Shaking with a fear that 
almost unnerved him, he got out of his blanket, took his 
revolver, and crossed silently to the entrance of the 
meadow. He dropped fiat upon his stomach and elbowed 
himself forward until he could peer out down the rocky 
approach. For a moment he saw nothing. Then the last of 
the moonlight on the white rocks revealed the dark figure of 


a man and the bulky shadow of a horse zigzagging in short 
rushes up the precipitous runway of stones. 

Hugh lay still, his heart beating wildly, his breath coming 
in gasps, swallowing hard and licking his lips in a vain effort 
to keep them moist. He was scared anew with the thought 
that the intruder must surely hear him, but the puffing of 
the horse and the labored breathing of the man reassured 
him. Still, he was in a half panic. Why had he not barricaded 
the narrow entrance from the sluiceway? What if he had 
barricaded it? How would that help him now? What ought he 
to do? Shoot? That was not to be considered seriously—at 
least, not yet. Let the intruder come peacefully into the 
meadow? That seemed equally out of the question. 

His uncertainty was ended by the man himself. In the 
Shadow at the lower end of the polished 

sluiceway, he stopped and stood with hands on hips 
breathing hard, trying to catch his breath. Finally he spoke, 
low and guardedly. “Hullo!” Hugh could not recognize the 
voice. “Circle Bar—hullo!” 

Silence fell, deep and almost solid. The hail was repeated. 
“Hullo!” Hugh strained his ears to catch some familiar note 
in the tones. “Circle Bar—hullo!” 

Hugh spoke roughly. “Lay down your gun.” The man 
hesitated. He seemed suddenly as uncertain as the boy 
himself. “Drop that gun!” shouted Hugh savagely. 
Apparently the man obeyed. “Now drive your horse up 
here.” Again the intruder was slow in complying with the 
order. “Hurry up!” 

The man laughed. “All right, Minachoor!” He headed his 
mount up the slope and gave him a resounding slap on the 
flank. The horse came slipping and stumbling, digging into 
the smooth rock, striking fire at every step. Hugh leaped up 
out of his way, spoke to him, and seized the bridle. The 
animal stopped obediently at the edge of the meadow and 
stood panting. The black whinnied a greeting to him. 


Hugh again turned his attention to the man. “Pick up your 
gun but don’t try to use it. I’ve got you covered. Unload it.” 
He heard the cartridges rattle down upon the stones and 
counted them as they fell, six. He saw the man stoop and 
pick up the ammunition and drop it into his pocket. “Stick up 
your hands—way up!” 

The man laughed with sarcastic good nature. “Can’t do no 
crawlin’ up that away, Minachoor.” 

“Come on,” answered Hugh, “but don’t you make any 
breaks.” 

A moment later the bearded, dirty, panting figure stood 
before him. “Keep your hands upi” Hugh stepped nearer and 
knocked the man’s hat from his head. In the dim light he 
looked into the grinning face of Slant-Eye. 


CHAPTER XVI - A REVELATION 


“Slant-Eye!” cried Hugh. A wave of thankfulness and relief 
and astonishment swept over him in a whirl of conflicting 
emotions. “The Boss told me they got you!” He gripped the 
man’s hand long and affectionately. “Gosh all free tax but 
I’m glad to see you alive!” He wiped his forehead with the 
back of his hand. Beads of perspiration were drizzling down 
into his eyes almost as copiously as on the day he had 
scrambled up the rocky slide. He felt weak and wabbly. 

Slant silently loosened the girths of his saddle. “Where’s 
camp?” 

Hugh led him through the darkness over the meadow to 
the Boss, sleeping and snoring as he had left him. “Guess 
he’s about done up, Slant.” 

“He’s done up all right enough!” answered Slant-Eye with 
sinister quietness. He unsaddled his stocking foot mount 
and hung his saddle with the others across Hugh’s pole 
support between the trees. 

“Maybe I’d better take your horse,” suggested Hugh. “It’s 
pretty dark, and | know just where the other broncs are.” 

When he returned from this task and a hasty rubdown of 
the animal he found Slant already at his ease on his blanket, 
the ever present cigarette glowing brightly in the early- 
morning shadows. The boy dropped down upon his 
comfortable couch and waited for Slant to speak. When he 
felt himself unable to hold in longer, he asked abruptly, 
“What happened? The Boss didn’t tell me particulars— very 
much. Red an’—?” 

“Red,” replied Slant soberly, “they plugged Red. Got 
behind him down there at the rocks.” 

Irrelevantly enough, Hugh thought of Red’s mouth organ, 
but his dry lips whispered: “I thought they killed you too, 
Slant.” 


“Me? The blank fools left me fer dead down there under 
the fence on the salt grass.” He laughed in sarcastic 
triumph. “I wasn’t hurt bad, jes’ a side swipe o’ lead here.” 
Hugh saw indistinctly the motion of his forefinger along the 
side of his head. 

“What about Henry?” 

“Roped like any ornery longhorn steer!” 

“Then they didn’t shoot Henry?” asked Hugh eagerly. 

“| dunno what they did to him afterwards. | seen him hog- 
tied.” Slant spat angrily and spoke with energy. “A dirty 
trick, Minachoor, not givin’ him even a chance with his six- 
gun! Same fellers what had tooken Red in the rear. They jes’ 
dropped a loop over Henry as he rode past ’em and jerked 
him outen his saddle scandalous.” He spoke less angrily. 
“Mebbe it was that made ’em fergit me, tyin’ up Henry an’ 
feelin’ jubilant.” 

“Didn’t they tie you up, too?” 

Slant laughed shortly. “I cal’lates they’d be cornin’ back to 
do that, Minachoor, so | makes a sneak into the sagebrush 
an’ hides out on ’em. They was in such a powerful hurry to 
git to the house after disposin’ 0’ Red an’ Henry an’ me, 
they lets my bronc slip through their fingers. Stocking foot 
an’ me manages to find each other an’ we lays out in the 
little hay medder acrost the hills. | had a reg’lar earthquake 
headache.” 

“| should think you would’vel” echoed Hugh 
sympathetically. “Did you have anything to eat?” 

“Ever know’d of a cook starvin’ hisself, Minachoor?” 
Slant’s laugh was almost mirthful. “Il raided our old kitchen 
the first night, while they was away huntin’ fer you an’ the 
Boss.” Again he laughed. “I was all right, Minachoor. Had a 
good rest without my conscience troublin’ me fer loafin’!” 

“How many were there?” asked Hugh. 

“About a dozen, countin’ the sheriff hisself!” 

“The sheriff!” Hugh sat up. “Did the sheriff get there in 
time?” 


“Huh?” Slant rolled his head toward Hugh and lay silent, 
his eyes showing through the darkness like those of a 
prowling animal. “What the —!” Slant let his question die 
upon his lips. 

Hugh demanded a reply. “Did he get there? Did the sheriff 
have his men with him?” 

Slant-Eye grunted. “Did he? What the blank yuh think I’m 
tellin’ yuh, Minachoor? All of "em was his men.” 

“But the rustlers,” cried Hugh. “The sheriff wouldn’t be 
shootin’ up our hands. He’d be after the rustlers.” 

“He was sure enough after the rustlers, Minachoor.” 

“But what made him go shootin’ you and Red?” 

“Il cal’late,” answered Slant dryly, “that mebbe the sheriff 
had tooken a notion fer to do his duty.” 

“What you talkin’ about?” demanded Hugh. 

The man adjusted himself more comfortably on his 
blanket, and lighted another cigarette. “Mebbe if | go back 
an’ tell yuh the whole story, it’ll show how it all was.” 

“Tl wish you would. I’m all mixed up!” Hugh dropped back 
upon his bed and pressed his hands to his temples. His head 
was throbbing painfully. 

“It all come about from a misbranded heifer, Minachoor. 
You see, the hands was a trifle careless down to the round- 
up camp last spring and mebbe other places. They slipped 
the Circle Bar X on a few yearlings what had got theirselves 
mixed into our bunch. That was a bad habit with them 
yearlings.” 

“| saw one of those yearlings!” cried Hugh involuntarily. 

“Yes, Minachoor,” continued Slant with owlish gravity, 
apparently enjoying the boy’s perplexity, “them yearlings 
ain’t never to be trusted.” 

“Where are Slick and Flint and Jim Riley and Jose?” asked 
Hugh. 

“| was comin’ to them, Minachoor. You see the hands 
drove the stock out an’ down to the railroad and was gittin’ 
along fine with the loadin’ there at the water tank. 


Leastways, | cal’late from the few things Henry had time to 
tell me, that was how it was. Easy enough to guess it 
anyway. The tank was a little loadin’ station out o’ the way 
o’ the curious, same place the boys most allus loaded, quiet 
an’ respectable, but one o’ them ornery nesters what had 
homesteaded down thataway, comes drivin’ his team along 
the side o’ the railroad. He was civil enough an’ stopped 
friendly like an’ passed a word and went about his business. 
Next thing, Henry spots dust a-comin’ up a little draw. It was 
the sheriff an’ a posse he’d strung together in a hurry. | 
cal’late that blank nester was a plant spyin’ on the Circle 
Bar outfit’s doin’s. Savvy? Well, | cal’late Henry did some 
quick thinkin’ jes then, Minachoor. He had the sale money in 
his pocket and he cal’lates to save it, so he makes a quick 
getaway with Red, hollerin’ to Slick an’ the rest to scatter 
out and hit fer the hills. But that there sheriff ain’t no fool. 
He jes’ divides his posse and corrals Slick an’ Jim an’ Jose 
an’ Flint. Henry figgers that they’ll git a jury trial so he 
keeps on with Red, the sheriff hisself ridin’ after ’em. Henry 
figgers on knowin’ the country an’ the trails, specially the 
short cut through the wet canyon where we fetched you up 
the first night, Minachoor. You remember that?” 

“Yes, | remember that.” 

“Well, you know the rest. Henry an’ Red beats the sheriff 
an’ his riders to the Circle Bar ranch house. | seen Henry 
give the money to the Boss.” Slant turned on his side and 
pulled his blanket up over his head, cowboy fashion, to 
sleep. 

Hugh lay still, his thoughts in a whirl. Slant-Eye had said in 
unmistakable language that the Boss was. a rustler, that all 
the Circle Bar X hands were rustlers, including himself. Was 
this what the Boss had in mind when he declared they must 
make their getaway out of the state? 

There was no other conclusion to be drawn and yet Hugh 
struggled against it. His mind ran back over the yearlings, 
the round-up proceedings, the irregularities in all the doings 


of the Circle Bar outfit. He thought of Red as he had seen 
him last prophesying his own funeral, breathing direful 
music through the mouth-organ reeds, actually going to 
death without knowing it. He pictured Henry, Jim Riley and 
Flint, Slick and Jose, Slant, and the Boss sleeping uneasily 
under the pines beside them. They were all, excepting the 
Boss, just ordinary-looking cowboys, like dozens of others he 
had known and worked with. Nothing especially villainous 
had he ever noted in their looks or actions. Slant, indeed, 
was sullen and ill-favored to gaze upon, but Hugh had come 
to know him and to like him. The Boss! A common cattle 
thief! 

The idea stuck in Hugh’s mind as grotesque, even comical 
if it had not been so deadly serious. Hugh’s thoughts 
centered about this big, handsome Englishman insistently. A 
college man, the professor’s friend, one who had discussed 
with Hugh history and literature like an elder brother! 

It was too much for the boy’s tired brain. The more he 
tried to think connectedly the greater became his confusion. 
He gave it up and went to sleep, while the morning crept 
still and gray over the rim of the box canyon. 


CHAPTER XVII - A PROBLEM IN 
HONESTY 


Despite his troubled thoughts, Hugh slept until sunrise. He 
wakened to see the Boss and Slant-Eye in earnest 
consultation, nervously pacing to and fro in the meadow and 
smoking cigarettes endlessly. 

They kept at it until Hugh summoned them to breakfast. 
The three ate in silence. The Boss and his man again lighted 
their everlasting cigarettes and puffed contentedly, while 
Hugh tidied up the little camp. He watered the three horses 
and remained in the meadow with them, feeling himself 
shut out from companionship with his fellow refugees. The 
invisible wall had become stark reality. 

Wino manifested a quite unusual affection for his master. 
Real affection in a horse was largely a myth on the cattle 
ranges, particularly in an Indian pony. Hugh put his thoughts 
into words. “Wino, old boy, do you know you’re a rustler?” 
Perhaps the horse understood at least that Hugh was 
troubled, for he pushed his nose under the boy’s arm. “What 
you goin’ to do about it?” Wino moved his head suddenly 
and playfully toppled Hugh sidewise. “That’s a good answer, 
old boy—shake the bunch. That’s my own idea—right now, 
too.” 

He gave Wino a final rub on the nose and returned to the 
men. “If you have money enough with you, sir, l’d like my 
wages.” 

Slant gaped at him with half-open mouth, cigarette poised 
between his fingers, an ugly gleam in his eyes. The Boss 
stared coldly for a long moment and then relaxed into an 
indulgent smile. “Guess you hit the nail on the head, Slant. 
Minachoor doesn’t like his company.” 

“Tl like you, sir,” replied Hugh simply, “and you, too, Slant, 
but | don’t like being mixed up in any rustling mess.” 


“That’s square, Minachoor.” The Boss spoke with evident 
sincerity but with an effort to belittle Hugh’s scruples. 
“Neither do I—at this stage of the game. But, you know, a 
lot of highly respectable men sometimes do a little rustling. 
| went into the game because | saw other fellows playing it 
successfully. | made the mistake of toeing in too deep. 
Nothing like this ever happened before. Just a case of our 
old friend Fate, Minachoor.” 

“You're older than | am, sir,” answered Hugh, “and it’s not 
for me to tell you anything. I’d like my wages right now, if 
it’s convenient for you to pay them.” 

“Sit down, Minachoor.” Hugh remained standing, but the 
Boss looked up kindly into his eyes, leaned back 
comfortably against the tree at whose foot he was seated, 
and continued: “You’ve been a good hand and worked 
faithfully and kept your mouth shut. Better sit down and let 
us talk it over.” 

“| guess you understand that I’m on my way,” replied 
Hugh. 

Slant-Eye spat savagely and ground his cigarette stub 
angrily into the gravel. “Don’t be a reg’lar blank fool, 
Minachoor. You’re in the same corral with us.” 

“How’s that, Slant?” Hugh was disturbed. 

“He means,” explained the Boss quietly, drawing leisurely 
upon his cigarette, “that, in the eyes of the law, you’re a 
rustler like the rest of us.” 

“| can’t help that, sir,” declared Hugh with feeling, “and 
you can’t blame me for wanting to cut out.” 

“Minachoor,” replied his employer earnestly, “you'll take 
my word for it, won’t you, if | tell you the thing | feel worst 
about in this business is getting you mixed up in it?” 

“Never seen the Boss so locoed over anything,” asserted 
Slant, as he lighted another cigarette. “Bin gabbin’ to me all 
mornin’ about it.” 

“Of course I'll take your word, sir,” answered Hugh 
quickly, “and yours, too, Slant.” He held out his hand to 


them alternately. “And that makes it all the more sure that | 
should vamoose.” 

“Can’t be done, Minachoor.” The Boss spoke gently but 
decisively. Hugh stared at him. “In the first place, if you try 
to make your getaway from here, it’s dollars to doughnuts 
you'll be asked where we are an’—” 

Hugh held up a protesting hand. “You’re wrong, sir. I’m 
not tryin’ to leave and show the sheriff the way into this box 
canyon.” 

“But that would be your duty, Minachoor.” He checked the 
boy’s further words by a gesture. “Of course, you wouldn’t 
go out and deliberately squeal on us. We’re pards. | mean 
you wouldn’t go hunting around for a chance to give us 
away, but you’re an honest sort of a boy. Suppose the sheriff 
Should nab you and ask questions. Would you lie about it?” 

“No!” Hugh spoke positively, but his eyes fell and a flush 
stole into his tanned cheeks. “No, sir, | would not.” 

“You see!” The Boss shrugged his shoulders expressively 
and lighted another cigarette. “Suppose you were in our 
places, it wouldn’t be good medicine for us to let you go, 
would it?” 

“No, sir.” Hugh sat down heavily on the ground and rested 
his head in his hands. “What do you want me to do?” 

“It ain’t a case o’ wantin’ yuh to do nuthin’,” cried Slant- 
Eye scornfully. 

“| got you into this mess, Minachoor,” said the Boss 
earnestly, “and I'll get you out. Fair enough, eh? Meantime, 
you see the necessity of your sticking to us.” He blew a 
whiff of smoke energetically. “You see that, of course, 
merely from our point of view, but there’s another side to it. 
How would you persuade the sheriff that you are not a 
rustler like the rest of us?” 

Hugh looked up quickly. “Do you believe the sheriff would 
think I’m a cattle thief?” 

“What do you think?” The Boss smiled. “You’ve been 
working for a thief, cooking for him, driving cattle for him, 


riding his horses on round-up, and helping with branding 
operations, haven't you?” 

“I’ve been a fool!” cried Hugh bitterly. 

“Think that’ll convince a sheriff’s posse hot on the trail?” 
He added indulgently: “Don’t take it hard, Minachoor. You’re 
Sure not a bad-looking hombre. For the matter of that, 
neither was Red nor Henry nor even Slant here!” 

Hugh cast his eyes over the dirty, uncouth, bedraggled 
figure of the erstwhile cook. Slant met his gaze with a broad 
grin. “Han’some, ain’t |, Minachoor?” He laughed 
sarcastically. “But there’s plenty o’ cow-punchers lookin’ 
worse an’ a blank sight honester fer all their looks.” 

“The fact is, Minachoor,” continued the Boss, “you’re tied 
up with us so long as we’re in this state.” 

“What state are we in anyhow?” demanded Hugh irritably. 

The man smiled and shook his head unconcernedly. “1 
believe we’re still in the upper edge of Utah, but it may be 
Idaho. The survey line is not very well marked in these 
parts. That was one of the advantages of the location of the 
Circle Bar X outfit.” 

Hugh smiled in spite of himself. He felt the attraction of 
the man’s manner and smile, his frank eyes, and the cool 
way in which he was now taking the situation. “Why couldn’t 
| just ride over the ridge into the sheep country north of 
here? That would surely take me into Idaho. You'd be safe so 
far as I’m concerned, and I'd be safe.” 

“Except for the sheriff, Minachoor. He’s not a fool, 
although | took him for one. He was spotting things on me 
all the time he was at the round-up camp last June. | see 
that now. Remember how he helped check up on the cattle | 
bought? | thought | had the sheriff fooled to a frazzle.” The 
Boss shook his head and laughed good-naturedly as he 
flicked the ashes from his cigarette carefully into a little 
cleared space of gravel. “He’s a good sheriff.” 

“But he doesn’t belong in Idaho—maybe—does he?” 
suggested Hugh. 


“Perhaps not exactly that, but he has a working 
agreement with the Idaho sheriffs of the south counties. He 
knows his job. The only safe thing for all of us is to lie low 
until we can make our getaway and strike southwest into 
Nevada.” 

The Boss unpinned a stiff manila envelope from his inside 
vest pocket and drew out a bulky package from which he 
extracted a thick mass of paper money. He counted out 
some bills and handed them to Hugh. “Seventy dollars 
wages. Right, is it?—about two months and a half as | figure 
it.” 

Hugh made a confused calculation. “It’s about ten dollars 
more than you owe me, sir.” 

The Boss waved aside the proffered bill. “If you’re 
satisfied, | am.” He turned to Slant-Eye. “Here!” He passed a 
larger number of bills to his man. The latter counted them 
clumsily with his thick, stubby fingers, assisted by much 
wetting with his tongue. 

The Boss dumped the remaining contents of the big 
envelope upon the ground. “I can’t pay Henry or Red their 
wages now and it'll be a long time before | see the other 
hands.” He carefully counted out and laid aside the wages 
of each man. “We had to make a hurry sale for cash for— 
well, for good reasons.” He winked at Slant and glanced at 
Hugh humorously. He gathered the wages of the absent 
hands into two unequal piles. “I believe Red and Henry 
would want their wages divided between you two, and their 
profits.” He pushed one pile of bills toward each. “Counting 
your time and Minachoor’s, and profits, that’ll be about 
twice as much for you, Slant.” 

Hugh mechanically counted his share. It amounted to two 
hundred and five dollars. His first impulse was to hand back 
the money. Before he could act, the Boss resumed speaking. 
“That leaves me about four thousand dollars.” He held the 
bills of large denomination in his right hand and struck them 
across the palm of his left. “If we’re held up on the trail or if 


we have to scatter to make our getaway, and if I’m nabbed 
and you slip through, all this good money goes to waste.” 
He smiled thoughtfully. “It doesn’t seem worth the game— 
reputation, ranch, years of work, gone for four thousand 
dollars, not counting my bank deposits, which | shall never 
be able to claim.” 

He was Spanking his hand with the money in an aimless 
way. “We'd better each of us carry some of it.” A little 
uncertainly, smiling wryly as he worked, he counted out two 
piles of a thousand dollars each and passed one to Hugh, 
the other to Slant-Eye. “Safe as in the bank!” 

“Oughtn’t this money to go back to the man that owned 
the cattle?” asked Hugh. 

“| don’t know who he is,” answered the Boss. “My word for 
it, Minachoor, if | Knew him I’d ride out and hand him his 
cash.” 

“Wh-why,” gasped Hugh in astonishment, “don’t you 
know whose stock you stole—whose stock you cut out?” 

“| know some of the men and the sheep-herders by sight 
who sold most of them to me,” replied the Boss. “You may 
remember the man they call the Weasel. | don’t know any 
other name for him— never cared especially to know any 
other name.” He smiled and shook his head. “And now | 
don’t even know where to find him. Unless | miss my guess, 
the sheriff is after him just as much as he is after us. | never 
have known where he rustled the cattle he’s been drivin’ to 
my range. Maybe he got ’em from the Double-U Ranch— 
some of ’em— maybe from some other place.” 

Hugh relapsed into stunned silence. So this was the 
explanation of the midnight arrival of the yearlings at the 
round-up camp! He recalled Red’s description of the Weasel 
as across between a sheep-herder and a coyote. The 
Weasel was something more than a subdued little man 
selling his cattle to cure his hard luck. 

Hugh was sorely puzzled. Had he any right to accept 
dishonest money, even the wages owing him? It flashed 


through his mind that asking him and Slant to carry part of 
the money was the Boss’s considerate way of dividing it 
between them. It surely belonged to them if it belonged to 
anybody connected with the Circle Bar outfit—some of it, at 
least. 

“If you really want me to carry this, sir,” he said slowly, 
“T’ll stick it in my pocket in trust. | can’t take any of it for 
myself.” 

You're a good sort, Minachoor,” cried the Boss, getting to 
his feet and giving the boy a friendly slap across the 
shoulders. “We'll get some sleep during the day and take a 
chance on the trail to-night.” 


CHAPTER XVIII - HITTING THE TRAIL 


They waited until the box canyon was in black shadow. 
The Boss prudently scouted ahead, making his egress from 
the meadow by way of the strata trail up the cliff, a highly 
dangerous route under the uncertain light of the stars. 

Slant-Eye slid down the smooth sluiceway and braced 
himself on his unsteady footing of loose rocks at its lower 
end, to receive the two larger horses as Hugh forced them 
toward him, snorting and unwilling to make the slippery 
descent. As Slant struggled to bring the animals to a stop, a 
noisy slithering of slipping flat stones and the clattering 
crash of rolling, leaping boulders echoed with an appalling 
uproar from the opposite slopes of the main canyon. 

Rather than awaken such a terrifying turmoil again, Hugh 
chose the risky alternative of leading Wino, keeping himself 
close to the pony’s head and supporting himself by hanging 
heavily on the bridle. Boy and horse landed safely, but were 
unable to recover their footing until they had slipped and 
stumbled fifty or sixty feet down the treacherous slide. The 
resulting noise sounded loud and ominous. Hugh brought 
Wino to a precarious stand and strained his eyes upward at 
the dark figure of the Boss silhouetted on the rim of the 
runway against the purple sky. At any moment a danger 
Signal from him might mean disaster. 

The perpendicular rock sides of the boulder slide 
prevented Hugh and Slant from pulling their horses off from 
the rock torrent for another noisy descent of a hundred 
yards. In an agony of apprehension, they finally scrambled 
up on the firm, sunbaked, gravelly soil and stood beside the 
Boss, alert, scared, nerving themselves for any emergency. 

After a long, silent interval of listening, the Boss led the 
way on foot, his horse following close, Hugh and Slant with 
their mounts in single file behind him. Two or three 


crisscrossing cattle trails led now upward, now down toward 
the bottom of the canyon. Horses and men kept well up on 
the mountainside to avoid running into the main road. 

They came to a halt at the head of a steep side canyon 
the mouth of which, a thousand yards below them, opened 
within a few rods of Hugh’s room off the kitchen. The 
cottonwood trees about the ranch house looked like a solid 
mass of black shadows. 

The Boss listened a moment. Then he spoke under his 
breath. “Isn’t that a light down there?” 

“Light or no light,” declared Slant in his surly, provocative 
manner, “we got to have more grub.” He loosened his 
revolver in its holster. “I'll go down an’ have a try fer it. | 
cal’late | kin persuade anybody that’s in our house to let us 
take our own stuff.” 

The Boss seized his arm savagely. “No shooting, Slant! 
There’s been enough of that already. If anybody goes down 
to the house, it’lIl be me.” He took off his double-visored 
English cap and turned it over in his hands. “I need a 
change of headgear more than we need grub.” 

“| got a reg’lar hat, a old one, hangin’ with a flea-bitten 
old pair o’ chaps in the cook’s bedroom,” answered Slant. “1 
kin locate ’em in the dark better’n you kin. I'll go.” 

The Boss handed his bridle reins to Hugh. “Both of you 
work along with the horses to the head of the next draw, the 
one that comes down just beyond the house. If | don’t join 
you there in an hour, good-by! You two strike along the hill, 
down to the valley wagon road and head southwest into 
Nevada.” He was on his way without further parley. 

Slant gave vent to a grunt of admiration. “The Boss sure 
has got his nerve, but he’s right, Minachoor. That dude cap 
o’ his’n is knowed fer his’n all writ out like a store sign, an’ 
it’s askin’ too much o’ luck fer us not to meet somebody 
ridin’ the range.” 

He led the way with his stocking foot horse, Hugh 
following with Wino and the big black. The two animals were 


none too friendly and gave trouble, biting viciously at each 
other as the lead lines drew their heads together and trying 
to edge around to kick. This, and the necessity of moving as 
quietly as possible, made progress slow. Slant finally took 
the black horse in charge and established more friendly 
relations between him and the stocking foot. 

The greater part of the allotted hour had already passed 
when they seated themselves to wait at the head of the 
little side canyon. Dimly, under the tall cottonwoods, they 
could make out the whitewashed end wall of the ranch 
house, the sleeping and living quarters of the Boss. Hugh 
felt sick with doubt and dread. He imagined another hour 
must surely have slipped away. 

Suddenly Slant’s fingers gripped into his biceps. “Look!” 
The usually impassive man shook with excitement. A light 
flickered through the window but went out at once. A 
second match flared up. The watchers saw the light gleam 
upon the glass chimney of the kerosene hand lamp as the 
flame was touched to the wick. The light shone steadily in 
the room. 

“If it’s to be a fight down there,” declared Slant savagely, 
“I’m goin’ down and git into it with the Boss.” 

The big black stamped suddenly and snorted. He was no 
sort of horse for such an occasion. Hugh leaped to his feet 
Shaking like an aspen leaf. “Wh—what’s that?” 

From their rear came the controlled voice of the Boss. 
“Hullo!” His dark figure emerged from the blackness. “Circle 
Bar—hullo!” He was hardly recognizable. A battered Stetson 
with a tear in its stiff brim covered his head. Slant’s 
sheepskin chaps enveloped his legs. The shaggy vest and 
trousers had been discarded, and a ragged, blue flannel 
shirt without tie or adornment, the buttons missing at the 
throat, fitted too snugly over his shoulders and chest. The 
vest, which the cowboy customarily wore instead of a less 
convenient though better-looking coat, was absent, and the 


question of where the Boss was now carrying his money 
flashed through Hugh’s mind. 

“I! got away before he woke up,” said the Boss, indicating 
the lighted window. “Hope he enjoys my spring mattress.” 
As he spoke, the light disappeared from the window. A 
moment later they saw it moving about near the corral and 
the open stalls. “Il found the cows had been milked, so | 
Suppose somebody is on guard duty at the house.” 

They waited, Slant muttering under his breath humorously 
profane comments on the movements of the light and the 
man in charge of it. At last it reappeared in the end-room 
window. They made out the burly figure of a man stretching 
and yawning prodigiously. He lighted a cigarette over the 
lamp chimney and blew out the lamp itself. In the darkness 
behind the window opening they could see the red coal 
glowing as if the smoker was standing looking out in their 
direction. 

The Boss cast a hasty glance around to make certain that 
neither their figures nor those of the horses were showing 
against the sky. Not until long after the fiery dot had 
disappeared did he 

resume their journey along the sloping hillside, leading 
the way gradually down to the valley road at its base. There 
they mounted and rode at a walk, fearful that a lope would 
carry the thud of pounding hoofs back to the watcher in the 
house. 

At the edge of a small pool fed by one of the rare little 
trickles of water from the mountains, they watered their 
horses, refilled Hugh’s canteen, tightened the saddle girths, 
and rode rapidly on their way; but Hugh noted with a sinking 
heart that neither man let his horse out fully. Obviously, 
they did not intend to leave Wino too far behind and so 
allow Hugh a chance to drop from their company. 

Hour after hour they held on their way along the margin 
of the gray sagebrush desert, the abrupt, gravelly mountain 
Slopes running like an impassable wall at their right hand. 


The stars told Hugh their general direction was westerly 
until the moon rose about half past two. Then, with the 
limitless sage desert still on their left, they turned southerly, 
forced in that direction by the billowy hills which had barred 
their path almost at right angles. At dawn, the Boss turned 
Sharply westward again and followed a fairly well-marked 
trail up and into the barren waves of gravel and dirt and 
rock. They looked like the clay of a badly constructed relief 
map, thumbed into distorted gullies and draws running 
irregularly in all directions. 

The sun came into full solendor over the distant 
mountains. The chance of meeting a rider in these early 
hours of comparative coolness was greater than it would be 
at midday, but the Boss held on his course. Halfway to the 
rolling summit of the hills, he turned off from the trail 
straight into a tangled, eroded mass of white and yellow 
earth, carved by wind and rain and frost into fantastic 
Shapes. It was a miniature reproduction of those 
interminable bad lands of the southern deserts into which 
even the most experienced desert traveler sometimes rides 
never to come out alive, the intricate mazes of gullies and 
crisscrossing ridges catching him as if in a rat trap. 

They made camp in the bottom of a wedge-shaped box 
canyon with perpendicular earth walls. There was no forage 
for the horses nor so much as a trickle of water. Within five 
minutes of their arrival in this sinister, oppressively hot 
place of concealment, Hugh killed a rattlesnake which 
struck viciously at Wino’s legs. He felt a creepy fear of 
tarantulas and more snakes. Slant and the Boss were 
nervous and shaken, but they spread their blankets close 
under the walls where a narrow margin of shade made a 
bed possible, and threw themselves down to rest. 

Hugh knew there was little sense in not doing likewise, 
but great buzzing flies came from nowhere out of their weird 
surroundings, and every falling clod or sliding bit of earth in 


the ceaseless wearing down of the alkaline labyrinth startled 
him and kept him nervously awake. 

A can of tomatoes served at the close of the day as food 
and drink, although to each person was allotted also the 
stale remains of the crumbly biscuits and a swallow of water 
from Hugh's canteen. Water and feed for the horses were 
becoming imperative. From the haggard faces of his 
companions and their few guarded words Hugh caught their 
spirit of apprehension. Water there was at the Double-U 
Ranch fifty miles to the westward, at the foot of another 
mountain range which they must cross to reach it. 

“It’s possible,” said the Boss reflectively, “that the 
Double-U outfit have no news of us.” 

Slant grunted a sarcastic answer. “As much chance as 
love between a sheep-herder an’ a cowpuncher!” He spat 
disgustedly and disgustingly, and swore volubly. “News like 
ourn travels right pronto even if nobody carries it.” 

Hugh understood the truth of this self-contradictory 
statement. There were no telephones in general use even in 
the cities, although the newspapers and a few rich families 
and important corporation offices boasted them. No 
telegraph lines crossed this part of the sage barrens. Not 
even a mail route reached the Circle Bar Ranch or any other 
of the isolated habitations in the region. It seemed unlikely 
that the sheriff would have risked sending a lone rider 
across to the Double-U Ranch to notify them of the escape 
of the rustlers. 

Nevertheless, by hook or crook, experience on the range 
had taught the fugitives that news such as theirs would 
probably have reached every cowboy within a radius of a 
hundred miles or more by this time; and Slant added a 
disconcerting reflection to top off the probability that the 
Double-U outfit would be on the watch for them. “Them 
Double-U riders stands up so straight they falls over 
backwards when it comes to rustlin’ an’ they ain’t much 
love lost atween them an’ us. Our brand has been laid atop 


o’ the Double-U too often an’ they knows it, an’ you knows 
it, Boss—both o’ you knows that.” 

“It’s our only chance,” answered the Boss quietly, 
although his mouth was drawn at the corners and his 
shoulders seemed shrunken until the tight flannel shirt 
appeared to hang loosely across them. “What you Say is 
perfectly true, Slant—” 

“O’ course it’s true,” interrupted the man with 
unnecessary Surliness. “It’s Gospel to them fellers, stringing 
up cattle thieves, an’ it would be a special camp meetin’ fer 
"em decoratin’ the trees with three o’ the Circle Bar outfit.” 

The Boss made a helpless little gesture toward the horses. 
“Water and grass or graves for all of us, Slant! We’ll have to 
risk it.” 

He led the way out of the labyrinth under the stars, 
resumed the trail westward, and rode the long trail 
dejectedly up over the low summit of the hills, down across 
a desolate, alkali flat, and so for miles on end through the 
night to the mountains, where their abrupt rise met the 
level floor of the waste land. With drooping heads and 
slackening pace the horses plodded up the winding canyon, 
over the summit, and began the downward journey on the 
westward slope in the small hours of the morning, guided 
now by the light of the rising half-moon. 

A little sooner than they had expected, the Boss halted 
and silently stared ahead down the canyon trail. Against the 
gray of another wide sagebrush plain under the moonlight, 
they could make out a confused jumble of ranch buildings, 
set almost across the narrow exit from the defile. They 
guessed that the trail would lead around the fences so as to 
afford egress from the canyon, but it was clear that they 
must in any event pass close to the ranch house, and it was 
equally certain that they must stop for water for their 
exhausted animals. 

They held a hopeless consultation. It looked as if they had 
reached the end of their trail of escape. Even now, as they 


huddled together in the paling darkness, some dog down 
there might catch their scent and arouse the ranch. 


CHAPTER XIX - THE DOUBLE-U RANCH 


“How would it do,” suggested Hugh, “if | should scout 
ahead and get the lay of the land?” He grinned wanly at his 
companions. “I don’t look so suspicious, maybe, like—well, 
like Slant, for instance, and—and—” He stopped in 
confusion, but Slant understood and took no offense. 

The Boss answered gloomily: “Won’t do, Minachoor—not 
at this time of the morning, in any event. Our best chance is 
to lie low till sunrise at least. Then, perhaps, you might ride 
down to the house and invite yourself in.” He hesitated. 
“That is, if you have the nerve to risk it.” 

“Wino’s got to have water,” replied Hugh a little 
hopelessly. “He’s going to get it if | swing for it.” 

They drew off from the trail under the thin branches of the 
parched, sickly pines, loosened the girths, and threw 
themselves down upon the bare, dusty ground. Some thick- 
leaved bushes grew near. Hugh cut a small armful of their 
branches and dropped them under the noses of the tired 
horses. They nibbled at them in a desultory way, getting 
Small satisfaction for their hunger from the unpalatable 
food. Then Hugh lay down beside his companions, feeling 
utterly desolate and alone. 

The warmth of the risen sun wakened them and disclosed 
their location under the protection of a steep hill whose 
Shadow had made them sleep longer than they had 
intended. From the ranch there came to their ears the 
rhythmic tock-tock of an ax at the woodpile, the sound 
softened by the distance. 

Hugh tightened his saddle, mounted, and waved a sober 
farewell. When he was within a quarter of a mile of the 
buildings, a chorus of dogs set up a great yelping and 
barking. Hugh found himself irrelevantly wondering why 
there had been no dogs at the Circle Bar X Ranch. Of all 


men, he would have expected the English boss to be 
surrounded by a whole pack of canines. Hugh could only 
wonder. There had not been so much as a yellow haired 
mongrel. Perhaps the shady dealings of the Boss had 
something to do with the absence of dogs, although Hugh 
felt the weakness of this reasoning and could see no 
explanation why the Boss had not kept at least one dog to 
warn him of the approach of enemies. 

In the midst of these aimless ponderings, he came to a 
Shaky fence which deflected the trail to the right, around the 
corner and along its continuation to the wagon road into the 
Spacious fenced enclosure where the house stood. Three or 
four growling dogs slunk aggressively inside the bars as 
Hugh leaned from his saddle and slid the poles aside to 
allow Wino to step across the lower ones. He replaced the 
thin bars and hailed the house. “Hullo, Double-U!” 

He waited a moment. The sound of the ax had long since 
ceased. No one was in sight. There was no answer. Hugh 
rode boldly but leisurely to the watering trough. As Wino 
sucked up the water eagerly and dipped his nose deeply 
again and again and slathered his bit luxuriously in his 
mouth, Hugh noted with a leaping heart a forkful of loose 
hay accidentally dropped beside the trough. He slipped from 
his saddle and dropped the reins over the pony’s head upon 
the forage thus providentially fallen like manna from 
heaven. 

The figure of a big, loosely built man appeared lounging 
against a post of the veranda. Hugh raised his right hand in 
greeting, hung his belt and bolstered revolver over the 
pommel of his saddle, and moved toward the house. It 
would have been bad form at the least to have advanced 
wearing his weapon. In that out-of-the-way time and place, 
it might even have been interpreted as a hostile act. 

“Howdy, stranger!” cried Hugh carelessly. “Anybody to 
home?” 


The man languidly raised his right hand and tossed aside 
his cigarette. “Breakfast waitin’ fer yuh, stranger.” 

They shook hands and went into the house together. It 
was a late hour for breakfast on a ranch. Hugh’s quick eyes 
had already noted one horse only in the corral surrounding 
the roofed open stalls, and he had guessed that the man 
was the sole occupant of the house, left to take his ease 
while the other hands were absent on other ranch duties. 
Direct questions were out of order. 

Bacon and flapjacks were cooking on the stove. “Draw up, 
stranger,” said his host amiably. Hugh might have been the 
governor of the state or he might have been a horse thief; it 
mattered not for the moment. Hospitality was the first duty 
of a ranch house. 

In a moment breakfast was on the table, additional hot 
cakes rising in reserve on the griddle. “Bully sorghum, this!” 
Hugh appreciatively poured a swimming helping of the 
fragrant, thick sirup over his cakes. 

“The boss fetches it in by the bar’I,” replied his host. 

“I’m a sort of a cook myself,” continued Hugh with a grin. 
“| guess maybe you're a better one.” 

“Dunno about that, stranger. Plenty o’ saleratus an’ sody 
—that’s my way.” The host was pleased. To Hugh’s thinking, 
the yellow color and bitter taste of the cakes would have 
suggested less soda, but he ate hungrily. 

“Guess the city dudes like to ranch it in the summer to get 
something good to eat,” he mumbled diplomatically. 

The man laughed. “Mebbe so; but Shoddy Jones runs a 
swell joint down Elko way. You kin git enough to eat to fill a 
gunny sack fer two bits at his place. Travelin’ thataway?” 

“Shoddy Jones’ll have the chance of his life to try fillin’ me 
up fer two bits if ever I run into his joint,” laughed Hugh. He 
had small idea of the direction of Elko or its distance. 
“Maybe Shoddy Jones’ll take in his sign after seein’ me eat!” 

“You don’t look it, stranger,” answered the host, “but yuh 
never kin tell from looks!” They both laughed heartily, 


although Hugh felt uncomfortable under the man’s eyes. 

“I’m like my pony,” declared Hugh, “little but holler clean 
down to the knees.” 

“Noticed yuh was ridin’ a jack rabbit when yuh pulled in,” 
answered the man good-humoredly. “But them Injun broncs 
is sure hard to beat on a long trail.” 

“| wouldn’t trade him for a horse twice his weight,” replied 
Hugh. “I left my pards a-way behind—a big black and a 
stocking foot.” Hugh’s heart suddenly dropped like a weight 
within his breast as the man’s eyes lighted with new 
interest. The boy stumbled rapidly ahead with words which 
he hardly understood himself. “Pretty to look at, them 
horses, gentled, first class at cuttin’ out and ropin’, but, say, 
when it’s all day with the alkali in your mouth and even the 
sagebrush ready to blaze up from a cigarette stub, my little 
bronc is the prize beauty. I’ll bet my money on him against 
all the blacks an’ stocking footers on the range.” 

The man tilted back his chair and lighted a cigarette. 
“Where'd yuh put up overnight?” 

“Oh,” answered Hugh confusedly, “I left them slow pokes 
at camp a couple of miles up the canyon trail.” The dogs set 
up their yelping and barking to his intense relief. “Guess 
they’re driftin’ in about now.” 

With his host he moved to the veranda and saw the Boss 
and Slant riding unconcernedly along the fence toward the 
bars. The late comers stepped their horses over, waved a 
greeting, and came leisurely through the pack of cowering, 
resentful dogs to the watering trough. There they 
dismounted and hung their weapons on their saddles. As 
they lingered a moment washing their hands and wiping 
them on their bandanas, Hugh’s host turned to the boy and 
proffered his cigarette papers and tobacco. “Didn’t notice 
yuh was Short, stranger.” 

Hugh grinned as sheepishly as possible. He knew a refusal 
would be well-nigh inexplicable. “I have to tell everybody 
my dad’s to blame. He whaled the hide off’n me for smokin’ 


cedar bark cigarettes when | was knee-high to a 
grasshopper. | never quite got over that lickin’.” 

The man nodded amiably. “Live an’ learn! Never seed a 
reg’lar cow-puncher sidestep a chanct at free cigareets 
afore.” He turned and greeted the Boss casually. “Jes’ in 
time, stranger. Plenty o’ flapjacks an’ coffee an’ bacon left.” 

Hugh noted with concern the hard, drawn face of his 
employer. He hastily introduced him. “Meet the Boss, 
stranger. Shake hands with Slant-Eye.” 

“They call me Miner,” answered the host, shaking hands 
amiably. “Guess it’s because | useter 

hoe rocks with a pick an’ shovel huntin’ fer pay dirt. Come 
in an’ draw up.” 

“Couldn’t eat another bite for the President of the United 
States,” answered the Boss, making a forced attempt at a 
joviality which his face belied. He patted his stomach 
affectionately and smiled upon Hugh, a ghastly, disturbing 
smile that wrung the boy’s heart. “These young fellows lead 
us old orejanas a hard life, getting up early and riding on 
their way without even a fare-ye-well.” He lighted a 
cigarette with quivering fingers. “How far do you call it to 
next water?” 

“Ridin’ down Elko way?” asked the man carelessly. 

“Yes!” the Boss snapped out the word with nervous 
vehemence. His fingers trembled as he flicked the ash from 
his cigarette. “Not acquainted with the trail. Where’ll we find 
water for to-night?” 

“Depends on which way yuh go.” The man spoke with 
eyes upon his cigarette paper into the fold of which he was 
Shaking tobacco from a little white cotton sack. “You might 
git to Elko thata-way.” He nodded southward. “Only that'll 
fetch yuh out on the alkali flats an’ no water fer long 
stretches.” He relapsed into thought as he smoked, his eyes 
narrowed as if considering the matter weightily. Hugh felt a 
growing uneasiness and a wild desire to run to his horse, 
mount, and ride away almost anywhere. 


Their host resumed his directions. “Maybe yuh oughter 
Strike straight west.” He looked indifferently over the wide 
stretch of gray sage toward a low mountain range blue in 
the distance. “Whichever trail yuh hit, you'll wish yuh’d 
tooken the other. Thompson’s Well lays jes’ under that peak 
yonder where the trail strikes across the mountains.” 

“Good water?” asked the Boss. 

“How long is your rope?” inquired their host. 

“Forty feet and we can double ’em if necessary.” 

“That’s all right. You kin draw all the water yuh want at 
Thompson’s Well, stranger.” 

“You don’t happen to have a spare bucket, do you?” asked 
the Boss nervously. 

The man considered the question a long time. “Mebbe | 
kin rig yuh out something.” He disappeared into the rear 
part of the house and returned at once with a battered, five- 
gallon kerosene can, rusty in spots and evidently leaky. 
“Scarce article in these parts, stranger.” 

The Boss spoke with an agitated eagerness that betrayed 
his gnawing anxiety. “Can you spare it?” His hand went into 
his pocket, but he saved himself in time from the gratuitous 
insult of offering pay for the favor and laughed harshly. 
“Don’t want to rob you.” 

“Guess we'll never miss it. Take it an’ welcome.” 

“It’s a life-saver,” replied the Boss. He handed the 
battered receptacle to Hugh. “Well, so long, Miner. See you 
in Elko some time.” 

“So long, stranger,” answered their host genially, leaning 
his loose frame against the veranda post as 
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They could see a man on horseback racing southward. 
if he lacked energy to stand erect. “Wishin’ yuh luck!” 

They saluted with upraised hands, rode slowly out, 
replacing the bars in the face of the growling dogs, and 
struck across the flat, never turning their heads. To look 
back would have implied fear, an insulting implication that 
they were afraid of treachery in the rear. 

Despite their careless swing in their saddles, they were 
tense and excited. Hugh felt a weariness he could not wholly 
account for. There had been a vague restraint in their host’s 
manner for all his amiable bearing and friendly speaking. 

Some six miles from the ranch house, the road dropped 
down across a wide dry wash of coarse gravel and sand. The 
instant they were thus concealed from observation from the 
distant house, the Boss pulled his horse to a stop and looked 
inquiringly at his companions. Down his cheeks, pale under 
their coating of tan, Hugh saw the perspiration rolling ina 
way which the heat of the sun did not wholly explain. 

“Did you get that man’s name, Slant?” The Boss spoke 
eagerly, weakly, as if fear were gripping at his throat, 
thinning his utterance. 

“Miner. What of it?” Slant’s eyes gleamed angrily. He was 
disgusted at his employer’s show of weakness. 


“I—I know him—used to know him.” It was as if the Boss 
were pronouncing his own doom. 

Slant answered, with bitter impatience: “What of that? He 
didn’t know you, an’ that’s luck.” 

“He knew me all right enough,” replied the Boss. His voice 
took on a whining quality, as if he were sick. “If he’d said so, 
it would have been all right, but he pretended not to 
recognize me. He’s heard the news.” 

He slid from his saddle, field glasses in hand, walked 
uncertainly to the steep bank of the wash, peering over the 
top of the sagebrush, the glasses wavering as he tried to 
focus them steadily. 

Hugh and Slant looked at each other uneasily. “Goin’ loco 
to my way 0’ thinkin’,” commented the cowboy with a 
disdain he did not try to conceal. He spat the alkali dust 
from his mouth and rolled a cigarette. 

The Boss turned his head half around and beckoned. They 
scrambled up beside him and followed with their gaze his 
weakly pointing finger. Even with their unaided eyes, they 
could see a black speck about a mile from the ranch house, 
a man on horseback, racing southward, a thin banner of 
white alkali dust trailing behind him. 


CHAPTER XX - THOMPSON’S WELLA 
THRILL LIKE A LUMP OF ICE SLIDING DOWN 
HIS BACK CHILLED HUGH, ALTHOUGH THE 
MID-MORNING SUN BEAT MERCILESSLY 
UPON HIM AND QUIVERING HEAT WAVES 
ROSE VISIBLY FROM THE DESERT EXPANSE. 
HIS MIND BEHAVED LIKE A CAMERA, 
PHOTOGRAPHING AND HOLDING BEFORE 
HIS IMAGINATION ONE VIVID PICTURE 
AFTER ANOTHER, EACH DIFFERENT BUT 
CONNECTED WITH ITS FELLOW IN LOGICAL 
SEQUENCE: THE FLYING HORSEMAN 
BURSTING IN UPON THE COWBOYS AT THE 
DOUBLE-U CAMP WITH HIS NEWS OF THE 
CATTLE THIEVES; THE HURRIED MOUNTING 
OF RIDERS WITH SET FACES AND THEIR 
QUICK INSPECTION OF SIX-GUNS AND 
ROPES; A SHORT CUT OVER THE ALKALI 
FLATS, DUST CLOUDS UNDER HORSES’ 
GALLOPING HOOFS, A STRAGGLING 
COLUMN OF COWBOYS RACING TO HEAD 
OFF THE FLEEING RUSTLERS AT 

THOMPSON’S WELL; AND THREE THINGS 
THAT HAD BEEN HUMAN BEINGS DANGLING 
FROM THE TREES AGAINST THE EVENING 
SKY! 

There was nothing fanciful in the pictures. A cattle thief 


ranked only one small notch under the horse thief as the 
chiefest of range criminals. To steal a man’s horse was to 


leave him stranded like a sailor in mid-ocean, facing untold 
misery, perhaps death. To steal cattle was to rob a man of 
his livelihood. No ranch could protect its widely scattered 
and often straying animals in these desert ranges against 
rustlers, even with double or treble the hands a cattleman 
could afford to hire. The very existence of the cattle industry 
depended upon the mutual honesty and good will of the 
men engaged in it. 

Whatever may be said of the terrible perversion of 
civilization under lynch law, the cattle country in those early 
days approved it almost of necessity. Court trials, lawyers, 
the regular course of justice— these civilized tools of the law 
were well-nigh impossible in those wide deserts of lava hills 
and sagebrush plains. Moreover, the cowboy thought of 
legal proceedings in terms of tricky lawyers, vexatious 
delays, uncertainty and miscarriage of justice, personal 
hates and friendships, politics, petty spites and bribery, 
although sheriffs in general were trusted in settling minor 
personal disputes. The cowboy preferred lynching not 
because he was evil-minded but because he believed, 
rightly or wrongly, the law and order of the range in those 
pioneer days could be maintained in no other way. 

The Circle Bar X hands had been caught red-handed 
selling stolen cattle. Riley and Jose, Flint and Slick had been 
captured, so far as Hugh understood, and were doubtless 
now Safely in jail at Brigham City awaiting trial by due 
process of law. Red—Hugh’s eyes suddenly filled with tears. 
Dear old Red! He had been the boy’s sponsor among his 
fellow cowboys. But Red had offered resistance to the 
sheriff's posse, had fired upon the officers of the law, and 
had been shot down in return fire. Perhaps Red’s bullets had 
found their mark. He was reputed to be a good shot. The 
foreman of the ranch, Henry, had ridden against the posse, 
gun in hand. In all probability some of the sheriff’s men had 
been wounded or killed. Beyond a shadow of a doubt, in the 


minds of the range riders, from the Boss down, the Circle 
Bar X outfit stood convicted. 

Hugh’s customary self-control and habit of facing realities 
quickly dispelled his first overwhelming, sickening fear. To 
know the worst and to look squarely at it was the first step 
toward escape. Escape? He looked appraisingly at the Boss 
and almost smiled. The Stetson with its torn brim, the huge, 
sheepskin chaps, served only to emphasize the man’s bulk 
and stature. The blue flannel shirt cried aloud that it was 
made for a smaller man. The disguise advertised itself as 
such. And then the horses! Hugh cast his eyes upon them 
and shook his head. Wino was doubtless already known to 
every range rider in these parts, by word of mouth if not by 
sight. The big black must certainly be known still more 
widely. Slant-Eye’s stocking foot might just as well have 
been decorated especially to invite recognition. 

Hugh’s heart sank within him despite his calm study of 
the situation. Fate painted the last picture before him in 
relentless, ghastly detail. The unwritten law of the cattle 
country would be enforced to its bitter end. Beyond any 
reasonable doubt, he would be lynched with his 
companions. 

Presently he turned from his sober thoughts and saw in 
the two men the reflection of his own visions. Slant-Eye had 
Slipped down from the edge of the bank and was crouching 
in its shelter, clutching without reason a shaggy branch of 
sagebrush, his eyes rolled open with the look of resentful, 
helpless fear which Hugh had seen in the eyes of a wild 
horse under the mastery of the whip and quirt of a bronco 
buster of the cruel sort. The big, handsome Englishman lay 
stretched over the top of the bank, his legs hanging down, 
his body feebly supported on his elbows, the field glasses 
dangling from one hand, his eyes blinking through the 
perspiration, trying to follow the distant horseman. 

The dejection of his companions made the boy quake. 
Again that cold chill crept icily down his spine. He had no 


wish to end his days at the end of a halter at Thompson’s 
Well. 

The Boss spoke huskily, trying vainly to clear his throat to 
make his words intelligible: “It’s a break for Idaho now. 
Nevada’s too hot for the Circle Bar outfit.” He slid backward 
down the bank, staggered in a zigzag walk to his horse, and 
tore open his saddlebag. The brown whiskey bottle gleamed 
in the hot sunlight. Hugh saw that it was still half filled. The 
Boss put it to his lips and drank recklessly. Slant reeled 
across the gravelly wash and took his turn. They did not 
offer the bottle to Hugh. Even if they had, there was little 
left for him. 

For a moment the two stood unsteadily, the Boss putting 
back into his saddlebag the almost empty bottle, his eyes 
blinking, his throat choking from the alcohol. Their courage 
temporarily restored, they swung themselves into their 
saddles and laughed with a bravado that was ghastly. As 
Hugh lingered uncertainly, the Boss beckoned him 
commandingly. “Don’—don’t try any of your tricks, 
Minachoor!” 

With difficulty, even with his stocky little horse, Hugh 
pulled himself heavily to his seat and rode with them, three 
abreast, along the wagon road. The men scanned the 
country and talked jerkily, ignoring the boy. Presently the 
Boss turned off at right angles to the northward, following a 
line of stones where the least trail would be left. Slant 
stopped and motioned Hugh to follow the big black and 
closed in behind, apparently with the purpose of forestalling 
any attempt on Hugh’s part to leave their company. 

In single file, they moved diagonally toward the shelter of 
the east bank of the wash and thence northerly, keeping on 
sand and stones and coarse gravel so far as possible. They 
made no stop at noon. They hardly paused even to take an 
occasional sparing drink from Hugh’s canteen, the law of the 
desert restraining each of them and allowing him to take no 
more than a swallow of the insipid liquid. Hugh made every 


effort to keep the canteen out of the sun’s rays by carrying 
it inside the battered five-gallon oil can given them by the 
man at the Double-U Ranch; but the water was hot in their 
mouths. 

All through the afternoon they forced their staggering 
horses over the slippery stones and through the heavy sand. 
Wino stood up comparatively well under the grueling ride, 
but even his head drooped wearily as the sun sank. The 
hard features of the desert landscape softened and a glory 
of color and light and shadow enveloped them. They gave it 
no heed. The cool of the September evening brought some 
relief. They rode with hats off and shirts unbuttoned, their 
chaps hanging over their saddle horns to relieve their legs 
from the heat and discomfort of the stiff leather. 

Once Hugh slipped down from his saddle to relieve Wino, 
but the Boss sharply ordered him up again. Human 
footprints might be unmistakable even in that wilderness of 
sand and gravel. The iron shoes of their mounts might in the 
sand be confused with the trail of wild horses. Only when 
twilight fell did the Boss himself dismount, and then only 
because his weary horse stumbled, seemingly unable to 
take another step. 

Two cans of tomatoes, the last of their stock of this 
precious food and drink, furnished them their evening meal. 
Again the law of the desert prevailed, and the Boss divided 
the tomatoes with exact justice between the three of them. 
One solitary, small can of corn in Hugh’s roll he decreed 
should be left for emergencies. 

They buried the tomato cans in the sand and resumed 
their journey. Slant looped his rope about a matted mass of 
bleached drift brush and dragged it over the telltale 
trampled sand and a hundred yards farther, hoping to blot 
out the evidence of their stop. Hugh wondered if this would 
not all the more certainly mark their trail, but he reflected 
that the wind and the morning sun would probably combine 
to obliterate the brush marks. 


The afternoon’s travel had gradually taken them to higher 
levels. Now, as they neared the mountain range, the banks 
of the dry wash were coming together. In the darkness they 
moved slowly forward between the rocky walls of a 
narrowing canyon. They were compelled to rest at frequent 
intervals. Slant and the Boss were getting to the end of their 
supply of tobacco, as Hugh saw from their depleted sacks as 
they rolled cigarettes continuously, lighting a fresh one the 
moment its predecessor had burned to ashes. 

Where were they going? How far had they come? Hugh’s 
weary mind could only ask without answering. He guessed 
they had made heavy traveling continuously for more than 
ten hours. That might mean thirty miles or it might run up to 
fifty. Had they not turned off northerly, he knew that they 
would have reached Thompson’s Well long since. Vividly, he 
pictured the cowboy avengers waiting for them there and 
felt supremely thankful that Thompson’s Well was surely 
fifty, perhaps seventy-five, miles from their present location. 
Beyond this comforting reflection his mind was asleep. 

The way grew precipitous. Great boulders blocked their 
direct course and compelled them to pick their way around 
and even to take to the canyon walls at intervals. There was 
no trail. The light of the stars sufficed for these experienced 
desert travelers, but the going was difficult and their 
progress slow. It become more so, until all possibility of 
advance was blocked by a dry waterfall ten feet in height. 
Cliffs on either hand prevented going around. There was no 
choice; they must turn back. There was something 
heartbreaking in back-tracking in the direction of possible 
pursuers and they forced their horses into unwilling haste. 

They scrambled up at last and picked their way 
precariously along the rim of the rocky gorge. The Boss 
stopped and divided with Slant the last of the whiskey. Hugh 
heard the empty bottle crash to fragments among the 
boulders a hundred feet beneath them. Almost he envied 


them their drink. The water was gone from the canteen, and 
his mouth was dry and swollen. 

The need of water and forage for the horses was 
becoming more insistent every foot of the way. The black 
and the stocking foot suffered most. Only by insistent and 
cruel use of guirt and luridly profane language could they be 
forced up the steeper places. There was danger that their 
wavering steps might send them rolling down the declivity 
to the bottom of the boulder-strewn canyon. The riders 
themselves stumbled often as they led their mounts along 
the slopes. 

The country was unfamiliar. Not even the Boss knew 
definitely what lay directly ahead of them, beyond the 
certainty that the Idaho state line ran somewhere at right 
angles across their course. Even on the other side of the 
boundary they could not be sure that the Idaho sheriffs or 
the Idaho cowboys were not already on the lookout for 
them. They dragged on dully, the darkness now made all 
the more intense by occasional clumps of junipers and rarer 
pines. Always they kept their eyes strained for signs of 
water. 

About two o’clock in the morning, with a strong wind at 
their backs, they topped the summit of a saddleback gap in 
the mountain ridge and looked over the black, unknown 
descent ahead. It appeared to be less precipitous than the 
way they had come, although the inky, nearer slopes 
dropped down steeply. In the distance, the gray carpet of 
the valley showed a trifle lighter than the mountain steeps. 
It was what they had expected, another sagebrush desert 
like an inland sea at their feet. 

The great Snake River ran westerly somewhere in that far, 
Shadowy distance. Water and feed were there in abundance 
but too remote for any hope of reaching them in time to 
save themselves. They must find water, at least, in the 
canyon at their feet or perish miserably. There was little 


chance of finding it on that gray sheet of death that lay 
sleeping yonder under the stars. 

The wanderers sat hunched disconsolately a long time, 
shivering in the morning wind, trying to rest, hardly daring 
to hope, their horses immovable as statues, ears flattened, 
heads down. Hugh was the first to get to his feet. He moved 
mechanically along the rounded ridge of the pass, hoping to 
find some sort of trail leading down to the canyon at their 
feet. He came upon a smooth, weather-bleached pine roller 
mounted in the crotches of two heavy upright posts set 
across the mouth of an excavation. With a thrill of hope, he 
tossed a stone into the black opening and heard it splash in 
the depths below. He tried to shout to his companions. His 
dry throat refused to let out anything more than a stifled, 
inarticulate cry, but the two men heard it even against the 
wind and were on their feet with drawn revolvers as he 
stumbled back to them. “Water!” he gasped. “Old mine 
Shaft! Right over there!” 

Hugh tore the coal-oil can from his saddle and stumbled 
back, Slant at his heels, lariat in hand. Each in turn threw a 
stone into the shaft and confirmed the splashing at the 
bottom, hardly more than ten feet down as they judged. 

With fingers that trembled, they fastened the rope to the 
can. Slant stood dangerously near to the crumbling edge of 
the pit and lowered the improvised bucket. A twirl of the 
rope and the can filled. Slant pulled. It came to the surface, 
spouting water from a dozen leaks and bringing with it an 
overpowering odor of decay. The starlight disclosed floating 
black objects. 

Hugh ran back, led Wino to the well, and drew a second 
bucketful, while Slant and the Boss brought up their horses. 
He seized the heavy, dripping can and held it to the 
animal’s eager lips. The little pony thrust his nose deep into 
the stinking water but blew a snort of disgust that threw it 
all over his master, staggering him with its nauseous smell. 


Slant and the Boss drew for their horses, but these more 
fastidious animals, despite their thirst, refused to put their 
noses to the can. Half a dozen times the men pulled up a 
new supply, hoping to obtain something the animals might 
drink. Dead lizards, a bedraggled mountain rat, and Heaven 
knows what other repulsive animal remains, lay where they 
dumped the refuse from each bucketful. 

Slant dropped on his knees and whimpered like a stricken 
sinner: “Good God, have mercy on us!” 

“Do you think,” asked Hugh huskily, his eyes upon the 
Boss, “that maybe we’ve been circlin’ and this is 
Thompson’s Well?” 


CHAPTER XXI - THE DRY MEADOW 


“If this were Thompson's Well,” answered the Boss 
angrily, his voice thick and indistinct, “we’d be hangin’ from 
that tall pine over there; but we would have had a drink of 
water first.” He cast a quick look around. “The prospectors 
that dug that stinking shaft must have had water while they 
were working. Look for the trail down to their camp.” 

Hugh found it, leading off to the right, hugging the 
mountainside, and dropping down rapidly into a dead-black 
clump of quaking aspen trees. They grew at the edge of a 
diminutive, nearly level, mountain meadow, at the opening 
of a steep side canyon. The patch of grass was dried to a 
crisp, smooth and slippery under their feet. There was no 
sign of water. 

“We're played out. Horses the same,” declared the Boss, 
in a hopeless voice. “We'll let "em pick up what feed they 
can till morning.” 

There seemed nothing better to do. They picketed their 
animals close together. There was danger of their tangling 
the ropes and getting into a bad mix-up, but the narrow 
confines of the meadow left no choice in the matter. The 
riders dropped down to sleep, each in his own place. 

The morning hours were chilly under the silent stars. 
Hugh half wakened time and again, shivering and trying to 
huddle himself into a heap to keep out the cold. When, at 
last, he felt a sense of warmth stealing over him, he 
wondered dreamily if the sun -were shining and passed into 
grateful slumber. 

Slant and the Boss were still sleeping when he came back 
to consciousness, the whiskey helping, perhaps, to hold 
them in profound forgetfulness. The sun had long since 
passed its meridian and was almost out of sight behind the 
pass over which they had found their way in the early 


morning darkness. Hugh had slept through almost the entire 
day. On the dry yellow-brown meadow, the black and the 
stocking foot stood with drooping heads, apparently asleep. 
Wino was nowhere in sight. 

Hugh leaped up, caught a tree for support, steadied 
himself, and walked quickly out over the slippery grass. 
Wino’s picket pin had been pulled up. Hugh followed its faint 
trail dragging at the end of the rope. A thousand feet up the 
side canyon, he espied his pony thrusting his nose down 
between the rocks at his feet and pawing the loose stones. 

Wild with hope, Hugh broke into a heavy run up the water- 
worn rocks. He found Wino standing over a damp spot of 
sand. With frantic fingers, the boy dug. Big stones that 
refused to be dislodged stopped him hopelessly. He sat back 
on his heels in momentary despair. Wino thrust his muzzle 
into the cool sand and sniffed. His white eyes turned 
reproachfully upon his young master. 

Hugh went farther up the canyon, peering about for any 
possible sign of water. With a joy like a prayer he came upon 
a tiny trickle dripping with painful slowness from the seams 
of the strata in a bend sheltered by the overhanging 
capstone from the direct rays of the sun even at midday. 
The ground beneath the driblet was hardly more than damp. 

Hugh laid himself flat on his back and let the water fall 
into his mouth drop by drop. It required a long half hour 
even partially to satisfy his thirst. He rolled himself over and 
scooped a hole. Into this he fitted his stiff Stetson. He 
whittled two little plugs for the ventilating eyelets in the 
side of the crown and watched the spattering drops make a 
dark wet spot and then a little pool in the hat. 

He left it to fill and went bareheaded back to the pony and 
rubbed his ears and caressed his cheek. “Good old Wino! 
You'll get a drink after a while, old boy—not much, maybe, 
but wet—what there is of it!” 

He went down to the meadow and found the men still 
sleeping heavily, the Boss snoring and gurgling 


unpleasantly. Hugh untied the leaky oil can from his saddle 
and carried it to the water, leading Wino with him. There 
was hardly a cupful in the hat but Hugh carefully lifted the 
Stetson from the hole and held it under the pony’s nose. It 
was gone with a single suck and the horse eagerly reached 
for more. 

The tears leaped to Hugh’s eyes. He pressed his face 
against his companion’s hairy cheek. “Good old Wino! Good 
old Wino!” 

He jammed the wet hat upon his head and dug a deeper 
hole to receive the oil can. Stones again blocked his efforts. 
He knew that with nightfall the water was likely to flow a 
little more abundantly, especially during the cooler hours of 
the morning. He considered carefully. If the water should 
flow enough to fill the can it would be lost by reason of the 
leaks. With his pocketknife he cut down the can to half its 
height, fitted the lower half into the hole and packed it 
closely with sand and earth. Perhaps it would hold water, 
perhaps not. In any event, it was all he could do and he laid 
himself down at Wino’s feet to rest and wait. 

He wakened into pitch-black darkness. Wino was standing 
over him, his nose almost touching his master’s face. Hugh 
found the water running in a steady thread. The can was 
full, but Wino could never get his head down under the 
capstone to drink. Hugh could not even dip his Stetson into 
the water and withdraw it without spilling the precious 
liquid. 

He took thought of the situation, returned to camp, and 
found the men still sleeping. He did not want to waken them 
yet. Quietly he carried his saddle a little way up the side 
canyon. There he left it and went to Wino. From the blanket 
roll he had taken the can of corn. The contents belonged to 
all three of the fugitives, but Hugh needed the can 
desperately to dip water; and he got out his knife and cut it 
open. Somewhere on the trail he had lost his cup. He took 
Squint’s old letter from his pocket, spread it out on his 


bandana, emptied the corn upon it, and carefully tied it in 
the handkerchief. 

He filled the corn can from the water hole, sloshed it 
about, and drank the milky liquid. It was almost enough to 
satisfy him momentarily. Then he dipped his Stetson full and 
let Wino drink. Three times he thus gave water to the horse 
and always the pony reached for more. But the reservoir 
was empty and boy and horse had to wait. The thread of 
water had thickened to a slim pencil. One more hatful of 
water for the horse, and again Hugh lay down wearily to 
rest. 

Wino nudged his master awake after a long time, as if to 
tell him the water was again available. Hugh filled his hat 
twice. And so it went through the night, Wino gradually 
getting enough water to satisfy him, Hugh wakening only 
long enough to drink and give his pony to drink, and then 
dropping off to sleep on the instant, Nature imperiously 
asserting her right to make up for wasting anxiety and lost 
rest. 

The day broke pleasantly cool in the sheltered canyon and 
brought Hugh back to consciousness. He drank his fill, 
watered Wino, and went back down the canyon to announce 
his find. His companions surely would be awake by this time. 
Besides he was ravenously hungry and wanted to share the 
corn with them immediately. 

At the mouth of the canyon he stopped in consternation. 
The big black and the stocking foot had vanished from the 
meadow. Hugh raced across the parched grass to the trees. 
Slant and the Boss were gone. 


CHAPTER XXIl - A COWBOY 
JUBILATION 


To be left alone in the wilderness with little water and no 
other food than a soggy handkerchief filled with canned corn 
was a momentary shock to Hugh, but his next sensation was 
immense relief. He went back to Wino, watered him again, 
led him down, and picketed him where he could best nibble 
a scanty meal from the short, withered grass. He brought 
down a canteenful of water with the corn, lighted a small 
fire to heat up the wet mass, and sat himself down to wait 
and meditate on the situation. 

The Boss and Slant had doubtless taken their departure 
under the impression that Hugh had made his escape from 
their undesired company. He chuckled to himself as he ate 
his bountiful corn soup, monotonous but hot and filling. If 
they were satisfied he surely had no reason to complain. 

He scrambled to the top of a boulder a hundred yards up 
the hillside and tried to spy out the land. Five or six miles 
away near the mouth of the canyon, he made out the 
shimmery green foliage of what appeared to be planted 
cottonwood trees. He fancied he saw, also, a wisp of smoke 
rising among them, but could only guess whether it 
prophesied human help or located the rendezvous of a 
lynching party waiting to receive him. Perhaps Slant and the 
Boss had already been disposed of. In sudden despair of 
ever slipping unobserved past the cottonwoods and the 
ranch house which they probably sheltered, he half made up 
his mind to ride down and give himself up. It might have 
been the wisest course to follow, but the risk was too great 
in his wrought-up imagination. He had seen a lynching mob 
on one memorable occasion and the memory of the set 
faces, the stolid, solemn determination of the cow-punchers 
quickly turned him from the idea. The uprising against the 


Circle Bar outlaws was the culmination of years of suffering 
at their hands, and Hugh could not doubt that the present 
effort to exterminate the band would be pushed to its 
bitterest end. 

A lucky accident befell like an omen of good fortune and 
strengthened his determination to break through, if 
possible. A solitary sage hen whirred up almost under his 
feet but dropped again within a rod, seemingly unable to fly 
far. “Wounded!” thought Hugh. He crept closer and tried a 
long throw with a stone. By sheer chance the missile found 
its mark and toppled the luckless bird over. Hugh raced 
down and seized his prey, thankful he had not yielded to the 
temptation to try a pot shot with his six-gun. He had no wish 
to send the echoes reverberating down the canyon. 

With his corn can for a pot, he brewed a saltless but 
nourishing broth, boiling and eating the sage hen bit by bit. 
Perhaps it was dangerous to linger there in the trail, but 
Wino needed all the grass he could get. Hugh worked at 
leisure, changing the pony about on the meadow at 
frequent intervals, sleeping, eating, and feeling 
unreasonably content with his situation as food and rest 
restored him. Twice he led the pony up to the water and 
gave him almost all he could drink. 

Early in the afternoon, however, he felt the need of 
greater concealment. Wino was at the end of the scanty 
feed. A chance rider might come up the trail or a pursuer 
ride down from the saddleback. 

He led the pony into the side canyon for a final drink, 
replenished and wet his canteen, saddled up, and rode 
Slowly to the bottom of the canyon. The little-used trail 
followed the dry stream bed between clumps of cobwebby 
willows, slender and withered, a lone pine or a little group of 
quaking aspens growing here and there at the mouth of a 
side gulch. 

Into one of these gullies, a mile or more on his way, Hugh 
pushed himself and Wino, climbed steeply to a level spot 


under a clump of quaking aspens, and spread his blanket for 
the remainder of the day. Wino found some scattered 
bunches of grass and nibbled at the leaves of bushes. 

Hugh wakened into a twilight world. The new moon 
lingered momentarily over the edge of the pass, but its thin 
light served only to make darker the shadows under the 
trees. He led Wino cautiously down and turned once more 
into the streambed trail. Of necessity, he advanced with 
caution, stopping often to listen, leaving Wino at times and 
going ahead on foot to reconnoiter a sharp turn or a cluster 
of willows. 

He had small idea of how far he had gone in this irregular 
way, but it seemed that he must surely be nearing the ranch 
at the cottonwoods. His eyes and ears were strained to their 
uttermost and he thought he heard music. A wave of fright 
swept over him and gripped at his stomach. Was he losing 
his senses? He had heard of men perishing in the desert 
with the sound of music in their ears. He thought of Red and 
his mouth organ. This was something more ambitious than 
that. He listened with beating heart. Again the music 
reached him, far off, intermittent, as if only its louder notes 
Carried. 

He returned to his horse, mounted, and rode slowly along 
the trail now following along beside the dry creek, alert for 
any unexpected turn of events. For a time he lost the music 
and felt oddly relieved. It burst upon him again with startling 
fullness as he rounded an abrupt curve, an accordion 
accompanied by a violin. 

He pulled up and listened and looked about. The mouth of 
the canyon was close at hand, as shown by the retreating 
hillsides. Two hundred yards from the cottonwood trees he 
rounded another curve and came in sight of the ranch house 
under their shelter. Every window was aglow with light. 

The music had stopped, but it again burst forth loudly as 
he sat his horse awaiting developments. Some sort of a 
party was in full swing. 


Hugh advanced cautiously to an isolated clump of 
cottonwoods and tied Wino under their shadows not more 
than a hundred and fifty paces from the lighted house. He 
Slunk into the shadow of the willows bordering the dry 
stream and moved slowly toward the place, keeping parallel 
with the roadway, devoutly thankful there was no moon to 
betray him. 

Halfway to the house, he heard voices on the opposite 
side of the willows. He pushed his way through the dusty, 
dry branches, moving with infinite care lest their crackling 
should attract attention. He came near uttering an 
exclamation. The shadowy, unmistakable figures of Slant 
and the Boss were seated on a boulder, silhouetted against 
the white rocks and sand. Their lack of caution was 
explained at once. They were eating and each held in his 
hand a whiskey bottle from which he washed down every 
other bite. 

Hugh silently withdrew, speculating on where and how his 
late companions had come into possession of food and 
drink. Perhaps they had lain concealed during the day and 
raided the commissary at the rear of the house while the 
celebration was going on in the early evening. 

He wondered if he ought to try the same tactics. To ride 
past the house without stopping might be possible, but food 
was necessary to him. He paused in the concealment of a 
detached growth of willows almost in front of the house and 
thought about it. The music stopped. In its place arose a 
hum of voices, laughter, the occasional shrill shriek of a girl. 
Perhaps supper was being served. Hugh calculated the time 
at about ten o’clock. Preliminary refreshments might well be 
passed around at that hour. The long intermission and the 
lessened chattering and laughter confirmed this surmise. 

When the music was again in full blast, Hugh dusted 
himself off as best he could, smoothed his hair, set his hat 
well over his eyes, and strolled lazily toward the pole fence 
around the lighted house. His first task was to determine his 


chances of riding Wino unobserved past the place. The 
narrowing roadway space between the fence and the stream 
bed would force him close a few rods farther down. 

To his chagrin, he speedily discovered that the road itself 
was blocked' by a cross fence and a gate, the tall poles 
rising into dim view against the lighter sky. The glow of a 
Cigarette at the right of the gate told him that a guard was 
lounging there. Over against the lighted windows, he saw a 
man standing on the veranda evidently talking to a wide, 
stiffly starched gingham dress. 

Hugh could not doubt that the brilliant starlight in this 
open part of the canyon had revealed his own presence in 
the road. He turned his back to the house and rested his 
elbows carelessly over the top rail of the fence, as if 
enjoying the pleasantly cool, evening air. Further to convey 
this impression, he slyly stripped some bark from a cedar 
post, rolled it into a cigarette in a bit of paper which he tore 
from the packet in his vest pocket, and puffed manfully, 
grinning to himself as he recalled the strapping 
administered to him by his father for just such an offense 
years ago. 

When the music floated from the house, he climbed 
carelessly over the fence and strolled boldly toward the 
veranda, drawn somewhat against his better judgment by a 
fascination he did not try to explain. Half a dozen cowboys 
in full dress, hats on their heads and six-shooters at their 
hips, lolled on the veranda smoking and chatting 
intermittently. A woman’s dress here and there indicated a 
couple sitting out the dance. Under the trees cowboys 
strolled alone or by twos and threes or squatted at ease on 
toe and foot, always with the inevitable cigarette. In the 
farther shadows of the trees, a lonesome cowboy was 
blowing softly on a mouth organ, again reminding the boy of 
Red. 

Nobody paid the least attention to Hugh. He was a guest 
doing as he pleased precisely as were the others. He had no 


difficulty in getting close to the open windows and seeing 
into the lamp-lighted room. A faint odor of whiskey now and 
again floated from the stifling atmosphere out upon the 
fresh, night air. Hugh had no further question about the 
source of the bottles in the hands of Slant and the Boss. 
They had “visited the manger” beyond all doubt. 

The room was overcrowded with dancing couples, the 
women looking happy and neat in their fresh gingham 
dresses. No such gala occasion would have been complete 
without whiskey, and guests so inclined might visit the 
manger where it was discreetly kept. Hugh knew the custom 
too well to wonder why these fine, clear-eyed women 
endured it. Not infrequently ranch women refused to dance 
with a partner with a whiskey breath. Few of the cowboys 
would drink to excess, although the usual minority would. 

Hugh’s whole attention was directed to the possible 
discovery of a flashing star pinned to the vest of some male 
dancer. No such insignia caught his eye. 

He turned away from his post of observation the moment 
the music stopped to avoid the rush of men and women to 
the outer air. He found a well curb at the side of the house, 
around toward the rear, and drank deep from the filled 
bucket. He wondered how he might manage to get water to 
Wino. He would not dare lead him to the well. The pony’s 
description was doubtless the common property of every 
man there. It was not unlikely that the dance itself had been 
turned into an occasion for awaiting the arrival of the fleeing 
cattle thieves. The guard at the gate made this guess 
altogether probable. 

He strolled aimlessly around to the rear of the house. The 
kitchen was in a semi-detached building as at the Circle Bar 
Ranch. Girls and women were hurrying to and fro preparing 
the supper to be served at midnight. Two buxom women 
cooks were perspiring over the stove. No mere wafers and 
punch would answer for such a festive occasion. 


Hugh knew the celebration would probably last all night. 
When guests rode in from the cattle ranches, sometimes a 
distance of forty miles or more, for an evening’s 
entertainment, they wanted their money’s worth! When a 
dance was staged in the dull season in these out-of-the-way 
places, it sometimes lasted for days, like a diminutive 
country fair. 

Hugh well understood that most of the men would 
ordinarily ride away with the morning light, that some would 
linger to show off, riding fractious horses or doing roping 
stunts for the admiration of the women; a few would be 
quarreling in a maudlin way out in the corral and the horse 
stalls; and one or two would be snoring in drunken slumber 
to get rid of overdoses of whiskey. 

And through it all, he understood that these men and 
women were pioneers, living cheerful, hard lives of 
unending toil for the most part, that they were to be trusted 
and loved under all ordinary circumstances, that not a few 
heroic souls were among them. He knew that the summer 
riders of the range were paid barely enough to carry them 
through the winter from one working season to the next, 
that the days of a cowboy were numbered almost from the 
start. Seven years was long for a rider to retain his full 
earning usefulness. Three years was often the limit a man 
endured riding bucking horses or breaking broncos. Five 
years of ordinary active service would be a fair average, 
although many men lasted like leather. A few were gray- 
bearded and still active on round-up, riding usually the 
older, gentled cow horses, leaving the rougher work to 
younger and more ambitious hands. 

Hugh emerged from these crowded reflections to find 
himself taking a bucket from a stout, red cheeked girl, and 
carrying it back to her filled with water from the well. Hardly 
knowing how it came about, he followed her into the kitchen 
and busied himself helping the cooks. No questions were 
asked him. In a gathering the size of this, the overworked 


women were thankful to have a handy young fellow guest 
willing to lend a hand. 

Hugh felt no scruples against laying aside food supplies 
for himself. He was working for them, and, besides, 
everybody was expected to help himself later. He saw no 
impropriety in taking advance helpings now. 

There was a lull in the music and dancing shortly before 
twelve o'clock. Improvised tables were set up on the rough 
dance floor. The guests crowded into the narrow space, 
many of the cowboys squatting along the side walls to make 
room for the women at the tables. 

Hugh had no difficulty in slipping a loaf of newly baked 
bread into an empty flour sack along with two big steaks 
done to a turn. With these and a small 

supply of salt hastily twisted into a bit of paper from a 
canned goods packing box, he made his escape 
unobserved, paused at the well for another long drink, and 
went back through the darkness to the trees where he had 
tied Wino. 


CHAPTER XXIll - THROUGH THE LINES 


The pony greeted his master with an affectionate lip bite 
on the arm. Never before had Hugh felt drawn so closely to 
the little fellow. “Good old Wino!” he murmured feelingly. He 
tied his food packages behind the cantle and inspected the 
saddle girths. “You'll get another drink, old boy, if | have to 
make a fight for it.” 

With the bridle reins knotted together and slung over his 
arm, he led Wino close under the shadow of the willows and 
again moved anxiously down toward the house, hoping 
against hope that, if he waited long enough, a possible 
momentary absence of the guard at the gate might let him 
Slip through. The knowing little Indian pony seemed to have 
an inherited understanding of the necessity of moving 
quietly, and his small hoofs touched the ground softly, like 
the padded paws of a cat. 

Horse and boy suddenly stood frozen in their tracks. Up 
from the creek bed, their feet stumbling heavily, their 
bodies crashing recklessly through the dried branches, 
Slant-Eye and the Boss emerged with a boldness born of 
whiskey. The silent, sulky Slant was talking volubly, his more 
controlled companion cautioning him in monotonous, thick 
monosyllables to be quiet. 

They did not exactly stagger but walked uncertainly, 
making no attempt to keep themselves concealed, heading 
diagonally toward the fence and the house, on a line which 
would take them around to the corral and the horses in the 
rear. 

Hugh waited until they melted into the shadows under the 
trees and then pushed gently through the willows and 
looked about for the big black horse and the stocking foot. 
He could see them tethered close under the willows, dimly 


visible against the white sand and stones of the dry creek 
bed. 

When Hugh returned to Wino, the Boss and Slant were still 
out of sight. He wondered what they were up to. Perhaps 
they had had just enough whiskey to make them want more. 
Had they been sober, Hugh knew to a certainty they would 
be devoting their entire attention to slipping past the house 
and getting away. They would run no greater risk of 
recognition than he, except for the black and the stocking 
foot in company. 

The horses! Hugh’s heart stood still. Perhaps the whiskey 
courage of the two outlaws was urging them to the 
desperate chance of stealing other horses while the 
company was at its midnight revels at the supper tables. 
Such an attempt would compound their felony and shut out 
any bare possibility of mercy. Even if they should succeed in 
leading fresh horses from the corral back to their saddles in 
the dry creek and make a run for it, there was no human 
probability of their escaping the riders who would be hot on 
their trail. 

Hugh pressed cautiously ahead on his own attempt to 
escape. He stopped again under the concealment of the 
detached clump of willows and peered about to make sure 
that the coast was clear. Apparently everybody was in the 
house, the general shouting and laughter, and the singing of 
a hilarious male vocalist indicating that the feast was going 
happily. 

Hugh took off his Stetson, poured the contents of his 
canteen into it, and let Wino drink the scanty two quarts of 
water. The little plugs stopping the eyelet holes were still in 
place. He strolled boldly across the road, slipped through 
the fence poles, and refilled his canteen with fresh, cold 
water from the well. As he was crawling back through the 
fence with his dripping wet canteen, he heard a man’s voice 
calling from the veranda. Another voice answered from the 
gate across the road. Hugh crouched low and caught a 


momentary glimpse of a dark figure leisurely moving from 
the gate toward the house. A match flared and the figure 
paused long enough to light a cigarette. 

Hugh’s heart leaped with hope. His chance had come. He 
slipped swiftly back to Wino and led him toward the gate, 
still keeping close under the shadow of the willows. Then he 
stopped in sickening disappointment. Another match flamed 
momentarily nearer the ground beside the gate. One guard 
was still on duty there, squatting at his ease, waiting for the 
outlaws. Hugh did not doubt that a second guard would 
speedily replace the one who had gone to the house. His 
hope of escape in that direction vanished. 

With infinite care, he faced Wino about and retraced his 
steps. He would ride back up the canyon. He might dodge 
pursuers closing in from that direction by striking over the 
hills without trail to guide him. Why had he not adopted that 
expedient earlier? It was a better looking chance than any 
attempt to pass that silent guard at the gate. Even as he 
crept on his back track and paused again at the isolated 
willow clump, he caught the fleeting shadows of a relief 
guard in the shape of two men moving from the veranda 
toward the barrier across the road. 

Above the pleasant voices and laughter and singing from 
the house there rose a vehement shout from the corral. A 
dead silence fell immediately, so that Hugh heard the little 
breeze stirring the leaves of the cottonwoods. In the next 
instant, a confusion of shouting men and running feet came 
from the corral and the house. 

Hugh shoved Wino close against the willows and crouched 
low. Two dim figures, Slant and the Boss, ran stumbling 
heavily away from the fence in the direction of their camp in 
the dry creek. A crowd of cowboys came around the house, 
shouting excitedly. They paused, momentarily milling about 
like a bewildered herd of cattle. 

The guards advanced up the road from the gate. 


Fortunately for Hugh, they apparently caught sight of the 
Shadowy fugitives. They yelled at the top of their voices and 
dashed past Hugh on the run. The whole crowd, including 
the men and women who swarmed from the house, ran to 
the fence. The men vaulted it like a shadowy flock of sheep 
and raced after the fleeing figures. 

In that moment, when attention was centered upon the 
escaping men, Hugh led Wino quickly down again in the 
Shadow of the line of willows parallel to the road and over to 
the gate. It was fastened with twisted baling wire. Hugh 
worked feverishly to loosen it. In his excitement he only 
twisted the wire the tighter. With a feeling of bafflement that 
well-nigh unnerved him, he worked the strand up and down 
trying to break it off short. Every moment was precious. 

A pistol shot made him whirl about and stand fearfully. He 
heard rather than saw the women scurry toward the house. 
A red spurt of fire showed in the darkness, followed by a 
second shot. The bullet threw up the dust almost at his feet, 
ricocheted, and struck the gate. Slant and the Boss, gone 
mad with whiskey and nervous fear, were evidently doing 
the shooting, aiming low with deadly intent. The bullet could 
have come only from their direction. 

Hugh broke off the wire just as an answering volley of 
revolver fire blazed from the six-guns of the cowboys. He 
swung open the gate and let himself and Wino through. He 
tripped on another length of the omnipresent baling wire on 
the ground. His hand searched the dust in the darkness and 
found it. Instantly he flung the broken wire as far as he 
could off the road and quickly twisted the new wire about 
the fence post to leave the impression that the gate had not 
been opened. He was in full possession of himself now and 
grinned with exultant pride in his own ingenuity. 

He did not mount immediately lest his higher position 
might betray him against the sky line. Down the dusty 
roadway he ran, dragging Wino after him at a jog trot. 
Intermittent firing continued in his rear. He judged that the 


hostile parties were wary of each other and playing a 
waiting game in the darkness, a proceeding wholly justified 
by the circumstances. Man-hunting at best is the most 
dangerous game in the world, and stalking reckless, 
drunken criminals in the dark was a folly of which the 
cowboys would hardly be guilty. 

Hugh perfectly understood the advantage to himself in 
the situation and held his rapid pace for a quarter of a mile. 
Blown and panting, he at last swung himself into the saddle. 

Like a man escaped from a dungeon, he rode rapidly on 
his way, sucking in long drafts of the night air, supremely 
thankful for his deliverance. His present task was to get past 
the foothills so that he might turn at right angles eastward 
on the sagebrush plain toward the railroad and the towns of 
the Bear River Valley, a hundred and fifty miles away, as 
nearly as he could guess. 


CHAPTER XXIV - WINO 


The night turned darker, the stars burning with a subdued 
light out of a sky shrouded in lacy, black films of cloud. 
Hugh jogged along with his eyes fixed upon the right side of 
the dim wagon road, searching for signs of a trail coming in 
from the eastward. 

After an hour or more he gave up his quest and struck off 
at right angles toward the dim eastern horizon. He was clear 
of the foothills and judged that he could hold his general 
course without a trail. The sagebrush valley was doubtless a 
geologic lake bottom like others of its kind, practically level 
in appearance but broken into hills and hollows by erosion 
and cut north and south by dry washes of gravel and sand 
and alkali flats. 

Wino’s shuffling half run, half walk was good for hours ata 
stretch. On the white alkali flats, level as water and velvety 
smooth underfoot, the light was better and Hugh put his 
little pony to an easy lope without great danger of his 
breaking a leg in a badger hole or taking a fall over a 
sagebrush root. 

His thoughts turned back to Slant and the Boss. What had 
befallen them? Would their capture throw the riders off his 
own trail? Should his late companions flee on the back trail 
up the canyon, they were certain to be followed and equally 
certain in their condition to be caught or cornered. He knew 
their deadly danger would sober them just enough to make 
them ugly and doubly dangerous to their pursuers. Hugh 
shuddered to think they might shoot to kill, but he did not 
blink the fact that whiskey had made such shooting 
altogether likely. 

He knew something by hearsay, at least, of the 
manufacture of frontier whiskey. It was the common joke 
among his Wyoming friends that the popular saloon keeper 


who enjoyed most of the patronage of the cowboys when off 
duty in the range shanty town, had built up his profits by 
making one barrel of “good” whiskey into seven barrels of 
drink. His method was simplicity itself. He poured into six 
other barrels equal portions from the original barrel, leaving 
a like portion in it. Good cold spring water by the bucketful 
was then dumped into each barrel until it was nearly full. To 
this mixture of whiskey and water, the enterprising 
manufacturer added wood alcohol, cayenne pepper, pipe 
tobacco, squares of Navy Cut Plug chewing tobacco, Jamaica 
ginger, and nobody knew what other pungent ingredients. 
The delectable liquid thus produced was inelegantly termed 
“rotgut,” and was sold to purchasers at a stiff price, in small 
glasses, many times refilled, although one drink should 
seemingly have been quite sufficient for the most hardened 
stomach. The results in fighting and sickness must have 
been gratifying to the manufacturer’s pride of workmanship 
as well as to his pocketbook. 

It was possible, of course, that the Boss’s original bottle 
was of more respectable pedigree, but Hugh did not much 
doubt that the whiskey stolen from the ranch house was of 
the aforesaid Wyoming sort, whatever the labels on the 
bottles might say. In either case, the stinging hot liquid, 
good or home-doctored, was bad medicine for the present 
ills of Slant and the Boss. Its use would surely make their 
capture the more certain. If they were not already hanging 
to a tree in the black darkness of the canyon, that would be 
their inevitable fate before the next sun set. 

The first red showing through the filmy clouds in the east 
warned him that the day was coming. He pushed on 
nervously, hunting for some place of concealment during 
the hours of light. Hugh’s limited desert and ranch training, 
fitting in with his natural habit of self-control and decision, 
had inured him to loneliness and the chances of life and 
death in sole dependence upon his own resources, chances 
which, looked back upon calmly, from the comfort of a soft 


chair before a winter hearth at home, would have seemed 
vastly more unnerving than he found them now, face to face 
with them. Imagination would have had full play. Now he 
found himself fully conscious of his perils from desert waste 
and relentless foes, but his understanding served only to 
Sharpen his faculties. Perhaps it was the unconscious 
fascination of the game, the challenging risks he was 
running, the human confidence in man’s ability to win out 
against odds, that kept his spirits high and made him 
concentrate with an odd satisfaction on the task of winning 
through to safety. 

With some twenty miles between him and the cowboy 
dance, Hugh began to reflect upon the journey still ahead of 
him. Somewhere in the east lay the sheep country. The 
sheep range would probably be the least dangerous part of 
the way for the reason that sheep-herders were little 
interested in hunting down cattle thieves. They were likely 
to take more or less open delight in letting the cattlemen 
fight out such matters between themselves. The fewer 
cowmen there were, the more sheep range there would be. 

After the sheep country he would have to pass through 
another dangerous zone. Even should he reach the distant 
Bear River Valley in safety, the southward wagon road would 
lead through Brigham City where Henry and Slick, Jose and 
Jim Riley were presumably in jail if they had not already 
been tried and sent to the penitentiary. Perhaps he might 
ride through Brigham City at night or make a detour around 
the town. 

In any event he would solve that problem when he came 
to it. His immediate need was water and grass and, when 
day should break and light up the surrounding desolation, 
concealment from chance eyes. Already the stars were 
paling. 

In the desperate hope of finding water, Hugh kept on until 
sunrise. He even ventured to ride to the top of a little 
mound of higher ground the better to scan the surrounding 


country. His eyes watered as the level sunbeams struck into 
them, but he saw a straggling line of willows ahead. Wino 
was feeling the effect of the steady pace, but Hugh coaxed 
and urged him energetically toward the promised stream. 

A dreary, shallow, muddy creek flowed sluggishly at right 
angles to his path. The pony waded in eagerly and drank his 
fill, sucking up sand and mud with his deep drafts of water. 

Despite the danger, they lingered recklessly beside the 
watercourse. Reluctantly Hugh finally refilled his canteen 
and resumed his journey. No place of concealment offered 
itself, and a range of mountainous hills in the distance, 
rising where he had expected to find only a sagebrush plain, 
suggested the possibility of a hiding place for the day. 

There he found a little gully which afforded some shade 
and scanty croppings of grass. Utterly weary he made 
camp, picketed Wino, and dropped down to sleep. He came 
back to consciousness near midday with a disturbing sleepy 
sense of being watched by unseen human eyes. No person 
was in sight. Wino stood with closed lids. 

Hugh got nervously to his feet and crept cautiously up the 
side of the gully to look over the surrounding country. He 
crouched low as his eye caught the figure of an Indian on 
horseback hardly a dozen yards away, riding leisurely down 
the slope of the hill. 

He was in no immediate danger. The Indians were 
peaceable enough just at that time and place. Besides, he 
knew at a glance that this huddled, dumpy figure in its old 
blanket was that of a squaw. His uneasiness came from the 
certainty that the squaw had stopped on the rim of his 
concealment and noted his presence. He had no wish to be 
seen and reported by anybody. News on the desert traveled 
by its own mysterious ways and the chance observations of 
a humble Indian squaw might easily enough drift around to 
the ears of some inquisitive cowboy or sheriff. 

With this danger in mind, Hugh saddled and packed and 
led Wino up the gully until it brought him out on the mesa 


level. A fairly well-marked trail led up into the hills. He 
mounted and followed it for an hour, fearful lest he should 
meet some other rider. The Indian squaw had evidently 
come down this narrow pathway. 

The fear of being seen grew upon Hugh, until he boldly 
left the trail and struck up the hillside, hoping to find some 
other way through the hills which had now risen almost to 
the dignity of mountains. Of course this maneuver raised 
him high above the level of the eroded cut followed by the 
marked path and made him for the moment a conspicuous 
object, but it chanced to be one of those lucky moves which 
sometimes make a human being pause and wonder if a wise 
Providence does not guide his footsteps. 

Hugh reached a cluster of sheltering yuccas and juniper 
trees just in time to avoid being seen by a band of half a 
dozen Indians and cowboys riding down the trail at a quick, 
jog trot. Their rifles ready across their saddles left no 
manner of doubt in his mind that they were hot upon the 
pursuit of the cattle thieves. The sight of them confirmed his 
idea that the rising against the Circle Bar outfit was country- 
wide. The chance of their overtaking and questioning the 
Indian squaw redoubled his danger. 

He kept Wino and himself concealed until the riders had 
disappeared far down the narrow canyon. Ten minutes of 
Cautious scouting ahead from the juniper trees convinced 
him that the trail was the only feasible means of getting 
through the jumbled mass of rocky cuts and valleys within 
any reasonable time. There was, too, the serious danger of 
getting lost and time was precious. It was unlikely that a 
second posse would be following the first. 

Hugh chose the bolder course and returned to the trail. In 
the middle of the afternoon he turned off into a side ravine 
where a huge island of rock afforded shade and 
concealment and a little dusty grass for Wino. He was 
ashamed to eat and drink in the presence of his thirsty, 
hungry companion and so carried his canteen and bread 


and steak around to the other side of the sheltering rock. 
There he regaled himself sparingly and returned to the pony. 

He felt as tired as Wino looked, but the fear of the 
information which the posse might get from the Indian 
squaw urged him on his way. He fed his horse a generous 
half loaf of bread and poured most of the remaining water 
from the canteen into his hat and let him drink. It was a 
scanty helping for even so small a pony as Wino, but at 
least it moistened his mouth. 

The way down the eastern side of the mountains proved 
to be some ten miles or more. Hugh walked and trotted 
ahead most of the way to take the stiffness out of his legs 
and lighten the pony’s burden and ease him on the steep 
pitches of the primitive trail. In the early evening he rested 
and ate again, but could offer Wino no more than another 
piece of bread. It would have been suicide to empty the 
canteen. 

The thin moon lighted his way over the sagebrush and 
alkali flats until eight o’clock. Then the stars winked into 
being and shed their cold light over the endless expanse of 
desert as if trying to make up for their failure of the night 
before. 

About ten o’clock he topped a low rise which appeared to 
divide the valley into two great plains. He wondered if at 
last he was entering the country of the sheep-herders. Two 
hours later, he roughly calculated his distances and felt sure 
that this must be his safety zone of sheep. He tried to make 
out his position from the ragged shape of the mountain 
ridge in the near distance at his right. Did that sharp peak 
mark the place where he had stood on that yesterday that 
seemed ages past? He could not be sure. 

Wino jogged steadily on his way, weary but willing, his 
head hanging pathetically. At about one o’clock the little 
pony stopped abruptly, lifted his head, and pricked up his 
ears. Hugh sniffed the cool, alkaline air of the September 
night. A faint odor of sheep floated into his nostrils. 


Ordinarily he would have felt nauseated by it. Now he hailed 
it with relief. He was surely entering the sheepherders’ 
domain. 

He dismounted stiffly and let Wino rest while he himself 
stretched his legs. He led his patient mount for two or three 
miles, hoping desperately to find water. The pony must have 
it soon or he and his master would perish. 

At the lowest ebb of courage and hope Wino pulled back 
and sniffed the air. Hugh caught a glimpse of a camp fire 
down a narrow earthen slit leading into a deeply eroded 
gully. He turned and led his horse toward the fire, keeping 
concealed as well as he could against the alkali dirt of the 
side of the cut. In the next moment, he knew he was making 
a mistake. To approach a camp in that stealthy manner was 
to invite hostilities. A dog barked. Hugh made the further 
mistake of hailing before he mounted. 

Two dark figures sprang into sight against the light of the 
fire, immediately disappearing again as the men stepped 
aside to avoid revealing themselves. Hugh caught the flash 
of the firelight on a rifle barrel. He swung himself into the 
saddle, mentally cursing his foolhardiness, certain that he 
had already aroused suspicion by his blundering. Again the 
dog barked, but fell silent under the hideous cursing of one 
of the men. 

There was no turning back now, and he rode slowly, boldly 
to the fire, unable to see the men until he was almost on top 
of them, two slinking dogs growling ominously beside them, 
fit companions for the dark, dirty, villainous-looking herders. 

Hugh leaned upon his saddle horn carelessly. “Where’s 
your water?” The man with the rifle jerked his head in the 
direction of a dark pool beyond the fire. “Mind if | irrigate my 
bronc?” Hugh tried to speak lightly. 

There was no refusal, nor any word at all from the men. 
The one with the gun did not lay aside his weapon but held 
it ready for immediate use. Hugh rode carelessly around the 
fire, down to the muddy water hole. Salt grass grew close to 


its edge. Wino sank to his knees in the oozy slime. While the 
pony was drinking again for good measure, Hugh felt the 
men’s eyes boring into his back. Almost he expected a shot 
from the rear. A little whiff of breeze carried to his ears a 
few guttural words exchanged between the sheep-herders. 
The dogs prowled at Wino’s heels, and the pony tried to kick 
resentfully at one of them. The same breeze brought to 
Hugh’s nose the odor of frying beefsteak. He had seen 
nothing of it; the pan had evidently been quickly concealed. 
So that was it! Sheep-herders cooking steaks at two o’clock 
in the morning in the present excited state of the country 
had reason to be suspicious of a cowboy stealing in upon 
them at that hour. 

Hugh reflected with a shiver that they would probably not 
take a pot shot at him there, close to their camp. Discovery 
of their deed would be almost inevitable sooner or later if 
they committed such an act at their own water hole. He 
tried to think out his best course. He wanted, as a matter of 
prudence, to refill his canteen but he did not like to 
dismount. Besides, the water was not specially inviting. 
Between him and Bear River lay perhaps sixty or possibly a 
hundred miles. Within half that distance he ought to find 
ranches and water and grass. He might have to dodge 
human beings and habitations. Detours might lengthen his 
route considerably. 

All the while, like a treacherous undertow on an ocean 
beach, there flowed beneath his speculations the thought of 
those two sinister figures at his back. He turned finally and 
rode again into the feeble circle of light about the glowing 
coals of the fire. He could barely make out the figures of the 
herders at its outer edge. Their sullen silence and defensive 
attitudes were not reassuring. The rifleman still held his gun 
ready. 

A gnarled sagebrush root slowly toppled over amid the 
embers and sent up a flickering flame and a little shower of 
Sparks. In the momentary flash of light Hugh caught a 


clearer view of the men. He recognized the smaller one, 
unmistakably the nineteenth cousin, the Weasel, the man 
who knew to whom belonged the money fastened inside of 
Hugh’s vest pocket. 

With an iron effort of will, the boy uttered no sound and 
made no move. At a respectful distance from the men he 
sat his saddle, hands resting conspicuously on the pommel, 
resisting every impulse to let his fingers stray to the grip of 
his revolver. Rigidly the three human figures held silence for 
long moments. Hugh could not doubt that the Weasel had 
recognized him by the same flare of light. Wild thoughts 
chased each other through his mind. Could he hope by a 
quick move to capture these two men? His target practice 
told him that he could draw and shoot about as quickly as 
the Weasel could hope to handle his rifle. But shooting was 
not capture and it might mean death to one or both or all 
three of them. 

Somewhat to his own surprise he managed to speak 
calmly. “Fine night!” He yawned sleepily and glanced at the 
heavens carelessly. There was no reply. “Guess I'll have to 
Sashay on my way.” He turned Wino slowly, and held up his 
hand in parting greeting. “Thanks for the water. So long!” 
He moved without haste up the dry gully, looking for a place 
to get out of it. He lost sight of the reflected light of the fire 
around a turn. To enable the men to understand that he was 
still moving deliberately, he began to sing as if on night 
guard. A little farther on, there was an opening up which 
Wino scrambled without difficulty and emerged once more 
upon the sagebrush expanse. 

Hugh held his horse to a slow walk for half a mile or more, 
the slouching figures of the sheepherders before his mind, 
an uneasy sense of being followed strong upon him. He 
loosened his six-gun in its holster, resolved to put up a fight, 
if necessary. 

The sheep-herders had plainly been disconcerted by his 
unexpected visit. He guessed that like so many of their kind 


they were men of little ability to think clearly or act 
reasonably, particularly if they had any fear that he might 
report their illicit beef supper and bring the cowboys down 
upon them, to say nothing of the Weasel’s cattle-stealing 
and the fact that he was already as much of a fugitive as 
Hugh himself. 

The country for miles was broken into a series of little hills 
and hollows, admirably adapted for concealment if the 
herders were minded to trail him. As soon as he dared, he 
put Wino into his quick shuffling pace and rode rapidly. 

Still the haunting sense of pursuit pestered him like a 
bluebottle fly buzzing about his ears. Alternately he 
quickened and slackened his speed, hoping to catch his 
imaginary pursuer unawares. At intervals he stopped 
suddenly and listened. Once, turning quickly in his saddle, 
he thought he caught sight of a man on horseback. He 
pulled up at the foot of a small hillock and waited, revolver 
in hand. Nothing came of his vigilance, but, thereafter, he 
studiously avoided the higher ground and held his course 
along the alkaline levels, making one short detour after 
another. 

In this manner, he covered perhaps six or eight miles. He 
tried to laugh off his fears. Surely a sheep-herder, with little 
brains at best, would not take the trouble to trail him all that 
distance for the sake of a doubtful shot at him in the 
darkness. The Weasel surely would know that shooting 
would do no particular good in any event. Even a warped 
mind should understand that primary fact. 

His many detours had left him confused. He rode boldly to 
the top of a sage-covered hummock to get his bearings. It 
was a mistaken move. Pony and boy stood silhouetted 
against the sky line. The sound of a rifle shot close behind 
them reverberated on the still night like the roar of a 
cannon. Wino crumpled slowly to the ground beneath his 
master, a great sigh forcing itself from him, a tired little 
pony sinking down to rest. 


CHAPTER XXV - AFOOT 


Hugh’s first feeling was one of blank amazement. He had 
imagined he was being followed, had shivered at the 
thought of a shot in the back, but when it came, he was as 
unprepared as for lightning out of the starry sky. 

Instinctively he had swung his feet free of the stirrups to 
avoid being pinned down by his horse but, for a dazed 
instant, he sat stupidly straddle of the fallen animal, unable 
to realize what had happened. His own danger flashed upon 
him and he threw himself energetically off to one side, his 
right hand automatically drawing his six-gun. He rolled over 
and lay flat behind the friendly sagebrush. 

He thought he heard the thudding of retreating hoofs at a 
hard gallop. His assailant had been too unnerved to wait 
after his single shot; and then Hugh imagined he heard him 
prowling close along the foot of the hillock. His nerves were 
badly shaken. There was no reason to believe the bullet had 
been intended for Wino alone. 

Hugh took a firm grip on himself and slowly changed his 
position, trying to look out along the level ground whence 
his pursuer had fired. He took off his Stetson, raised himself 
cautiously, revolver ready, and peered over the sagebrush. 
In the baffling darkness he could see nothing suspicious. 
With every sense strained to attention, he waited. He could 
hear his heart beating. His breathing sounded alarmingly 
loud. 

A half hour slipped away—an hour—and still Hugh avoided 
giving a possible hidden opponent any chance to suspect 
that he was alive. He judged it was nearing five o’clock in 
the morning, a still hour over the waning starlight of the 
desert world. Dismally, now and again, came the yelping of 
distant coyotes. 


Gradually his thoughts turned from his own safety to the 
little pony lying there so peacefully. He edged himself close 
and laid his hand on Wino’s body, feeling for his heartbeats. 
They were stilled. 

Hugh’s hand rested caressingly for a long time on his 
faithful litthe companion. He tried to take in the tragedy. 
Only slowly did he realize that Wino was dead. He dropped 
his face into the alkaline gravel and dust and cried. 

He regained control of himself after a while and sat up 
with his hands hanging limply over his knees, the six-gun 
dangling at his finger ends, and gazed long and 
affectionately at his fallen friend. Then he got slowly to his 
feet, reckless of further precaution, and slipped his revolver 
into its holster. 

His first thought was to load himself with his 
accouterments and salvage them, but the weight of the 
saddle alone put the idea out of his head. He freed his 
canteen and untied his blanket roll and 


He raised himself cautiously, revolver ready, and 
peered over the sagebrush. 

Slicker. With considerable difficulty, aided by the growing 
light of dawn, he managed to get the saddle off Wino. He 
carried it and the saddle blanket down across the level and 
up to the top of another hummock a few rods away. There 
he concealed them as best he could among the sage, 
pulling up and throwing over them additional brush 


covering. There was always a chance that a man might be 
able to return and rescue his property, even under such 
circumstances as these. 

He returned to the little hill which was to be the only 
monument to his pony. Hugh felt himself choking up again, 
and the tears flowed unbidden as he spread his slicker over 
the little fellow. It was all the burial he could give him. 

Eastward stretched an unknown desert, fifty miles, 
possibly, which he must traverse on foot. To linger would 
mean disaster, complete and final. The cool morning hours 
must not be wasted. With his blanket in a long roll over his 
shoulder, the remainder of his bread and meat inside of it, 
his canteen at his left hip, Wino’s bridle tossed over his 
blanket shoulder, Hugh turned slowly down the slope of the 
hillock and set out across the weary miles of gravel and 
sand and alkali. He was heavily loaded for such a tramp, 
and his huge, flapping chaps encumbered him woefully. He 
never quite understood why he had not cached them with 
the saddle. Perhaps his Scotch thrift made him cling to them 
as well as to his other trappings. 

It was close to sunrise. Plodding heavily on his way, his 
dulled brain worked insistently on the horrible injustice in 
Wino’s tragic death. That a sheepherder of any sort should 
presume to track down and shoot at a cowboy was bad 
enough in itself, but that the Weasel should have made the 
cowardly attack was unspeakable. In Hugh’s breast white- 
hot resentment burned against the miserable chance which 
had slain faithful little Wino. A consuming hatred of the 
Weasel raged in his heart, wasting his energy and 
consuming his vitality. It was fortunate for the Weasel as 
well as for Hugh himself that they did not come face to face. 

The desert waste was a good place for anger to burn itself 
to gray ashes. The need of food and rest forced Hugh’s 
thoughts away from his inward bitterness. He found scant 
shade under a steeply eroded bank at the side of one of the 
numerous gullies and laid himself down to sleep. The 


noonday sun wakened him to weariness and discomfort, 
mental and physical. He lay on his blanket for a time, 
batting at the flies, aimlessly wondering where they came 
from in this sunbaked world. 

He unrolled his food supplies and ate and drank with a 
ravenous appetite. During the long afternoon, under the 
sizzling heat of the sun, he staggered on his way, perspiring 
like a squeezed sponge, drinking recklessly from his scanty 
supply of water, well-nigh despairing of reaching human 
succor, and yet fearful of the sight of a chance rider or an 
isolated ranch house in some possible green canyon. A 
dismounted cowboy, emerging from the desert under 

present circumstances, would raise questions which he 
hardly cared to face even in imagination. 

Of course he should have discarded his unnecessary 
burdens. Distraught travelers lost on the far southern 
deserts were reputed to lose control of themselves 
completely under the stress of sand and heat, in their mania 
even tearing off every scrap of clothing. The sagebrush 
waste was not so maddening as those dreadful barrens 
under more southern suns, and Hugh was hardened and 
experienced in just such travel on horseback. His stubborn 
nature held him to the task of saving what he could from the 
wreckage, although his legs trembled and his feet were hot 
and blistered from the unaccustomed walking. 

His canteen was empty. From sheer inability to travel 
farther, he dropped down for a long rest late in the 
afternoon. He slept uneasily, his aching muscles twitching 
and his fevered mind running in distressing nightmares from 
one lurid dream to another, until, in self-defense against 
these torments, he staggered again to his feet and pushed 
eastward under the stars. 

For hours he held his course stolidly, half unconscious, in 
the set determination to win through to water before 
morning. He did not even try to estimate time from the 
position of the Big Dipper nor did he waste energy 


speculating on the distance he had traveled. He walked as a 
man in his sleep. 

Then a feeling of helplessness stole over him, sapping the 
remnants of his strength, undermining his courage, 
tempting him to give up the struggle. His mind went blank. 
He let the blanket roll slip from his shoulder and staggered 
on without it. He unbuckled his belt and dropped his heavy 
Colt revolver. He cast away his canteen, clinging only to the 
bridle as a precious memento of Wino. And even then he 
kept his chaps. 

His feet splashed into shallow water and he ran blindly 
into a little clump of green willows. He stopped in his tracks, 
weaving about like a drunken man, trying to get his 
bearings. The stars glinted in the smooth-flowing waters of a 
Shallow stream, with willows along its banks and on its 
scattered, flat islands of sand. 

Hugh dropped upon his hands and knees in the creek and 
drank. He almost rolled over in his weariness but managed 
to hold himself in hand long enough to get back upon the 
dry sand. There he sank down and rested long and 
luxuriously, half dozing but too nerve-tired to sleep 
normally. 

With an heroic effort he forced himself to take thought of 
his physical condition. He was still an unknown distance 
from the towns of the Bear River Valley, but with water thus 
providentially supplied there was no reason for despair. 

He walked wearily back on his trail and picked up his 
belongings. They dragged upon him like so much lead, even 
the strap of the empty canteen heavy on his fingers. He 
chose a clean bed of sand for his camp and spread his 
blanket. The temptation to stretch himself at ease was 
strong, but he thought of the miles still ahead of him and 
knew he must keep fit. 

He undressed and took a rolling, splashing bath in the 
Shallow water, rubbing himself down vigorously and 
whipping and patting his leg muscles as if he were training 


for a track meet. Then he resumed his clothing, except the 
chaps, and lay down refreshed, to sleep undisturbed 
through the remainder of the night. 

At sunrise he was jerked back to consciousness by the 
noise of horses splashing through the stream, their 
pounding hoofs shaking the loose sand under him. He sat up 
quickly, his eyes blinking, his hand reaching automatically 
for his six-gun lying on the chaps at his side, a confused 
murmur of human voices in his ears. He drew back his hand 
and sat looking up sheepishly into the grinning faces of half 
a dozen mounted cowboys. Their tones reassured him. 
“Hullo, stranger!” 

It was the usual, friendly hail of men meeting their own 
kind, although Hugh noted that three of them carried 
carbines balanced across the fronts of their saddles and the 
others had rifles slung under their stirrup leathers. The 
customary six-shooters were at their hips. 

“Got yuh, did they?” asked the man who appeared to be 
the informal leader of the party. 

“Two sheep-herders,” answered Hugh, a little uncertain 
what the man meant. “Follered me in the night an’ shot my 
horse when | stopped on a rise to take a look around.” 

“Jes’ like that dirty pack!” cried the leader, exchanging 
understanding looks with the other men. “How fur back?” 

Hugh shook his head dubiously. “Dunno, stranger. It 
seems like a thousand miles. It was night before last.” 

The cowboys held a consultation. Their sookesman turned 
again to Hugh. “Kin yuh make it up to the ranch by 
yourself?” He pointed vaguely up the creek southward 
toward the mountains. “We’d oughter be hittin’ the trail o’ 
them blank sheepherders pronto.” 

“Guess I’m good for another thousand miles,” replied 
Hugh with a smile. 

The man grinned sympathetically. “Sorry we can’t lend 
yuh a horse. Tell the ranch we sent yuh.” The men raised 


their hands in salute and turned away westward. The leader 
paused. “Where’d you leave your saddle?” 

Hugh minutely described its location with relation to 
Wino’s hill, and then he could have bitten his tongue for his 
rashness. If they should find the saddle and the pony, they 
were certain to identify the rider as one of the Circle Bar 
outlaws. 

The cowboy vocabulary served in describing a country or 
a place with photographic accuracy. Hugh realized that they 
were altogether likely to ride to the spot despite his own 
uncertainty as to its distance and exact location. His own 
trail across the desert would be no small help to them. 

“So long!” The rider waved a second farewell and rode 
swiftly after his companions. 

Hugh thoughtfully gathered his belongings, loaded 
himself, his blanket in a squared bundle this time, because 
it would be easier to drop in that form in case sudden flight 
or concealment should become necessary, and started 
along the bank of the creek toward the location of the ranch 
house. 

He found it without difficulty, its sole occupants a middle- 
aged woman and a brood of shy children, who peeked at the 
boy from behind the protecting folds of their mother’s dress 
like a troop of scared rabbits. The woman herself was shy, 
bashful like all ranch women in the presence of strangers, 
but hospitable. She insisted upon cooking a hot breakfast 
for her caller. The children lost some of their timidity as they 
heard Hugh speak and saw his pleasant smile. They stood 
opposite him at the table as he ate, watching every 
mouthful with absorbed interest. He would have felt 
embarrassed under their alert eyes if he had not understood 
their kind. A stranger in that out-of-the-way home was a 
novelty as interesting as a circus to town boys. 

Hugh understood that his hostess would not ask questions 
unless he gave her an opening. He told her simply of his 
experiences of the last few days, enough to satisfy her 


curiosity. “I was ridin’ away from the dance, ma’am,” he 
concluded. 

“They’re a bad lot, them sheep-herders,” she said with 
conviction. “They was the real rustlers, so my man Says. 
They’ve been drivin’ cattle over the 

hills to that Circle Bar X outfit fer many’s the year, an’ 
sellin’ "em cheap. No questions asked by that fine English 
gent. Why don’t these furriners stay to home in the old 
country where they belong?” 

“It would be better for all of us if they did, ma’am,” 
agreed Hugh fervently. “Did the sheriff get the whole 
outfit?” 

“They will get ’em,” answered the woman sagely. “They 
got ’'em located—them as got away down to Brigham City. 
My man cal’lates they got ’em cornered—the English gent 
an’ his cock-eyed cook an’ a young feller that should a- 
knowed better’n to be herdin’ with that outfit. They do say 
the Boss an’ him was pretty thick. Some say the young feller 
was a sort o’ relation come out West to learn the business. 
Jes’ a young dude, | guess.” 

Hugh abruptly changed the subject. “How far do you call 
it to the next town, ma’am?” 

“On the railroad?” she asked, puckering her brows in 
thought. 

“Oh,” answered Hugh carelessly, “any place where a hand 
can stock up and find a job.” 

The woman considered a long time. “It’s late in the 
season for jobs. Better camp right here, stranger, an’ wait 
till they fetch in your saddle. My man’Il lend you a horse an’ 
you kin make it easy in a short day’s ride over the hills 
yonder. Good trail, an’ plenty o’ springs all the way.” 

“I must be on my way,” objected Hugh lamely. 

“My man won’t be gone more’n to-morrow, | guess,” she 
continued, “though he did tell as how 

they cal’late to make a clean job o’ the rustlers this trip. 
Funny how sech things keep a-goin’ on fer years an’ 


everybody knowin’ about ’em an’ nobody stoppin’ ’em. They 
do say, too, that English gent was some sort of a lord or 
something.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” agreed Hugh uncomfortably. “I guess it’s 
sort of hard to get the evidence, don’t you think? How—how 
far did you Say it is to town over that trail?” 

“About twenty-odd miles.” 

“Il guess I'll leave you this, ma’am.” He handed her the 
canteen. 

“It'll be right handy if you don’t need it.” 

“Well, so long, ma’am.” Hugh gathered his belongings and 
moved to the door. “I’m sure much obliged for breakfast.” 

“You're sure welcome, stranger.” She followed him 
hospitably to the door, and spoke shyly, sympathetically. 
“I’m sorry they shot your horse.” 

The tears leaped to Hugh’s eyes. “So—so am I, ma’am.” 
He turned quickly away and walked rapidly down to the 
Shallow creek, waded across without removing his shoes, 
and paused, contrary to custom, on its farther bank to wave 
a final good-by. She did not return his salute, but he felt her 
kindly eyes upon him and sensed her friendly smile. 

He struck into the trail almost at once and departed 
eastward across the green meadow edging the stream, 
toward the brown, sun-tanned, low mountains that barred 
his way. 

By noon he was well up in the hills, out of sight of the 
Sagebrush expanse across which he had made his 
precarious way. 

His thoughts turned back to Wino and the friendly riders 
who might at this very moment be gazing down upon his 
poor body on that desolate, distant hillock. 

He was still within the danger zone. He must push on with 
all possible haste and get aboard the train for Salt Lake City, 
there to lay the whole matter before Sheriff Apple. Great 
man, Sheriff Apple! And a good friend to him and to the 
other boys. Hugh’s thoughts turned to the genial officer for 


aid and advice in his perplexing anxieties as naturally as the 
needle turns to the north star. 

But haste seemed impossible. His feet were like lead as 
he dragged them wearily up the hard trail. Now that he was 
within reasonable distance of the final solution of his 
troubles, weariness weighed him down and the miles 
stretched out endlessly. 


CHAPTER XXVI - A CONFUSION OF 
HAPPENINGS 


Hugh’s blanket and rope, even Wino’s light bridle became 
a burden. He was tempted more than at any previous stage 
of his journey to throw away his big, leather chaps, or to 
conceal them at some point where he might again find them 
if circumstances should permit his return in search of them. 
It remained a mystery of all Hugh’s later years why he clung 
to them. 

He loitered, stopped to rest, forced himself ahead again 
with reluctant muscles and sluggish heart, and so, 
unutterably weary, came late in the afternoon to the summit 
of the pass, and looked at last over the wide expanse of 
Bear River Valley. The stream wound shining under the 
afternoon sun almost directly toward him and then turned, 
at right angles, due south as far as he could see. Dark 
patches of meadowland bordered it, dotted with trees and 
barns and houses at wide intervals. 

Little clouds of dust here and there over the level land 
indicated roads and moving horses or vehicles, and one big 
cloud suggested a herd of cattle or a flock of sheep, 
traveling the north and south road on the far side of the 
river. He strained his eyes to catch a glimpse of smoke from 
a locomotive but could see nothing indicating the railroad. 

He plodded down the long way and reached the river in 
the light of the sinking moon. The last rays from its crescent 
showed him a sand bank and an inviting pool under the 
shelter of tall willows with a solitary cottonwood planted by 
chance in their midst. 

He took off his clothes and plunged in, finding depth 
sufficient for an invigorating swim. His hostess had insisted 
upon supplying him with freshly baked bread and slices of 
fried bacon, a delicious combination. He ate and drank with 


an enveloping sense of comfort, a feeling that all his 
troubles were at an end. He snuggled into his blanket and 
Slept till broad daylight, although he had fully made up his 
mind to get up at midnight and trust to luck to put him 
aboard a night freight train so that he might pass through 
Brigham City under cover of the morning darkness. 

He found himself disinclined to do more than change his 
position after lying like a log through the night. He 
speculated on the chance of being recognized if he should 
venture into the little town some three miles away. No other 
course suggesting itself, he got up lazily, ate his breakfast, 
drank his fill from the river’s clear water, and plodded 
across the shaky wagon bridge toward the ugly square 
warehouse and shacks about the railroad station. 

A cattle chute and a derailed box car constituted the 
railway station, fortunately at some distance from the 
general merchandise store, standing alone in the midst of 
the vacant lots of the business district. No ticket agent was 
on duty when the leisurely little train pulled in. The smoke 
from the wide-topped stack of the ancient engine struck into 
his nostrils with an acrid sting that made him think of home. 
It was months since he had smelled soft-coal smoke. He 
stepped aboard the unpainted, narrow-gauge passenger 
coach at the rear of four freight cars, and took his seat, 
paying the conductor when that official finally strolled 
through the car. 

The conductor was sociably inclined. He turned a seat and 
talked interestingly with his solitary passenger. This was an 
“accommodation” train, moving almost at will, on a leisurely 
schedule. The conductor’s run was from Pocatello to Logan 
City only. He and his train would stop there, although some 
of the freight cars might continue their journey as far as 
Ogden. In any event, at the latter place, Hugh would have to 
change cars, since the narrow-gauge railway ended at 
Ogden and he would have to take the standard-gauge Utah 
Central to Salt Lake City. The conductor assured him there 


would be a through train from Logan to Ogden that evening 
and that he might spend most of the day in Logan City 
seeing the sights and waiting for it. 

The ambling pace of the accommodation train would have 
driven a man in a hurry into hysterics, but Hugh enjoyed 
every one of the thirty miles, which it required four hours to 
cover. Travel by rail was one of his keenest delights. He was 
a little regretful when they arrived in Logan and he had to 
leave his genial conductor friend and the comfortable seat 
in the old coach. 

He took his belongings to the station agent, who made no 
objections to caring for them until evening. His blanket roll 
and appearance attracted no more than passing notice from 
the station loungers, few in number and advanced in years, 
habitually absorbed in watching the cars come in. At last he 
kicked out of his chaps and left them also with the agent. 

Hugh strolled aimlessly up the tree-lined main street of 
the neat, proud little capital of Cache County, thankful he 
was not compelled to stop over in Brigham City instead of 
Logan. He had no relish for landing in plain sight in the city 
where Henry and the other Circle Bar hands were to have 
their day in court. It was altogether too near the Circle Bar 
range. 

The street was practically deserted except for the teams 
and saddle horses tied in a long succession to the bars and 
hitching posts on either side of the wide thoroughfare, dusty 
but cooled by heavy sprinkling under the trees. Through the 
windows of the hotel, he saw the tables of the dining room 
crowded, many of the guests obviously from the farms and 
ranches, although he was surprised at the number in city 
attire. 

He glanced in at the doors of two or three of the smaller 
lunch counters, selected one of the tiniest, and took the 
only vacant stool at the counter. 

Evidently Logan was enjoying a prosperous season. 
Perhaps this was Saturday. He had lost track of the days. 


Saturday was a general marketing and buying day for the 
surrounding country. 

A fuller explanation offered itself after dinner when the 
crowds drifted toward the courthouse. Hugh tagged along 
aimlessly-Nothing more strongly attracted the men of those 
pioneer days than the palavering of lawyers, the tricks of 
attorneys, the ornate speeches, the charge to the jury, the 
delay, the verdict, and its everlasting postmortem 
discussion. Many a thrill did the ranchers and farm hands 
find in court scenes in important trials, civil as well as 
criminal, and no judge and no lawyer ever had a more 
respectful or understanding audience. Court trials were 
substitutes for concerts, plays, entertainments, and public 
gatherings, where neighbors could exchange ideas and 
curbstone lawyers air their views on politics, religion, 
science, legal procedure, policies, persons, and events. 

Hugh pushed his way in. The courtroom was already filled 
beyond comfort, the spectators standing along the walls and 
sitting on the ledges of the open windows. He found a 
narrow seat between two big men who generously made 
room for him. It was the unwritten law that no citizen might 
be deprived of his right to attend such gatherings even if 
the air were vitiated and the room turned into a sweat box 
by overcrowding. 

Fortunately the September air was not unduly hot, and a 
little breeze forced its way past the men in the windows, 
ventilating the room after a fashion. Court was opened with 
impressive dignity. The bearded judge entered. Spectators 
and lawyers and court officials stood until he was seated 
and his gavel fell with a sharp rap upon the desk. 

After the preliminary announcements of the bailiff, a hush 
settled over the assembly. Hugh could not see satisfactorily. 
The broad ever shifting shoulders of a restless man in front 
of him blocked his lanes of vision. He could hear the voices 
of the attorneys arguing some point which he did not 


understand. Occasionally the judge spoke, but his voice was 
low, and Hugh failed to catch his words. 

It was not very interesting, after all. He felt himself 
getting sleepy and wondered why the men about him sat 
riveted to their seats with such absorbed attention. There 
was a drowsiness in the air. The hum of an industrious lot of 
bees about the tall hollyhocks peeping through the open 
windows over the shoulders of the human beings blocking 
them, and the whir of a lawn sprinkler outside, increased his 
tendency to nod. Sounds began to reach his ears as from a 
distance. Repeatedly he jerked himself awake with a violent 
bob of his wavering head. 

Endlessly the lawyers droned like the bees themselves. 
Hugh imagined he was attracting undue attention to himself 
by his desperate struggle to keep his eyes open. He 
wondered if he ought to leave. That would disturb the men 
between him and the end of the bench and surely make him 
conspicuous. He would stick it out. 

A horrifying sense of guilt at being the only person in the 
room so uninterested as to be sleepy, pressed upon his 
failing consciousness. He wondered if he would feel that way 
if he were in Brigham City and the Circle Bar X hands were 
on trial. He smiled to himself at the idea. He would surely 
have been wakeful enough in Brigham City! It was lucky for 
him that the train would pass through that town in the night. 
Brigham City might well be the most dangerous part of his 
hazardous journey. 

For all that he knew he actually dozed off to sleep, for he 
found himself half standing, clutching the back of the bench 
in front of him, gazing with bulging eyes over the heads of 
the spectators at Henry, who had risen beside the long 
table, at the command of the judge, to answer the court’s 
question: “Are you guilty or not guilty?” 


CHAPTER XXVII - THE UNEXPECTED 


Hugh controlled himself sufficiently to press his bandana 
to his face as if to Suppress a nosebleed and pushed his way 
to the aisle and through the crowd to the hall, thankful that 
the half-angry attention focused upon him momentarily was 
immediately turned back to the man at the bar. 

He walked unsteadily to a hydrant on the lawn, turned on 
the water, drank repeatedly, and bathed his face and wrists. 
He felt as if he were going to faint—if that was the way it 
felt! He did not know. He was shaky and wanted to get away 
from the crowds. Down beside the river would be a good 
place to sprawl under a tree and think things out. He turned 
his steps in that direction. 

The river bank was occupied by teams and wagons and 
saddle horses and family camping parties. Every spot of 
grassy shade was taken, and not a few tents were pitched, 
of necessity, where the sun beat down unmercifully. 
Children played in the sand or under the trees or in the 
water, screaming and laughing, chattering, running or 
working industriously building towns and dams and air 
castles of very earthly materials. Women were visiting and 
working in groups. Only here and there was an elderly man 
visible, his younger peers absent attending the scenes in 
the courtroom. 

Hugh skirted the edge of the encampments, walking 
rapidly as if headed for a definite point farther down the 
river, and came out upon a rocky, sandy grassplot. Its water- 
worn stones afforded neither shade nor rest. He pushed 
across it toward a group of cottonwoods towering over the 
willows, hoping for privacy at last. The cowpath through the 
brush was narrow, and the withered autumn leaves filled his 
hat brim and the neck of his shirt. He emerged into a wide 
place at the edge of another open, grassy spot and paused 


to shake off the tickling foliage. A dozen steps farther, he 
rounded the willow screen and almost stumbled over a 
barefoot boy lazily reclining on a bed of quilts in the shade 
of a heavy spring wagon. Seated half under the wagon, 
another shoeless youth was repairing a broken banjo string. 
Wesley’s calmly surprised voice hit his ears with a shock: 
“Wa-a-al, for cramps’ sake!” 

Hugh stood petrified, staring alternately from Wesley and 
the banjo to Warren lying at his feet. “Is—is it you fellers— 
honest?” 

Warren grinned up at him indolently. “Where’d you drop 
from?” 

Hugh stepped over Warren’s recumbent figure and threw 
himself down between him and Wesley, flat on his back, 
hands clasped above his head. “Gosh! I’m sure glad to see 
you fellers again!” 

“Thought you was in Wyoming,” drawled Wesley. 

“You look sorter all in,” said Warren. “Anything the 
matter?” 

Hugh rolled his head lazily from side to side. “Not now!” 
He turned on his elbow and rested his cheek in his hand. 
“What you fellers doin’ up here?” 

“Science, you might say,” grinned Wesley amiably. “You 
see, Professor Jaynes was drivin’ up to Bear Lake to collect 
some autumn foliage and spy out the geology of the 
country. He invited us fellers to go along with him, knowin’ 
the invaluable nature of our scientific assistance and also 
my cookin’ flapjacks.” 

“We've had a great old time,” added Warren. “We're on 
our way home.” 

“So you fellers didn’t go sailin’ on the Lake?” asked Hugh. 

“No,” answered Warren. “You see, Hugh, Dord was away 
down south somewheres, and you were away, and it didn’t 
seem like old times, so we just let Captain Snodblade have 
the Annie all summer.” 

“Didn't Mr. Graham want the Annie?’ 


Warren shook his head. “Mr. Graham has sorter lost 
interest in sailin’, even in his uncapsizable catamaran. | 
guess his cornin’ so near bein’ drowned has something to do 
with it, don’t you think?” 

“| should think it might!” agreed Hugh. 

“That’s how we came to be here with Professor Jaynes,” 
explained Wesley. 

“Professor Jaynes is Sure a great feller,” cried Warren with 
enthusiasm. “He knows all about geology an’ botany an’ 
insects an’ animals an’— an’—” 

“And ichthyology,” Wesley added with scientific accuracy. 
“We found a lot of fossils of fishes— got a whole wagon box 
full.” 

“Where is Professor Jaynes?” asked Hugh without great 
interest. His thoughts were still on the Annie and the Lake 
and his own present feeling of comfort and companionship. 

“Oh,” answered Warren lazily, “you know how it is with 
Professor Jaynes, never wastin’ a minute, always on the 
jump.” He yawned prodigiously. “There’s some sort of a big 
trial on up at the courthouse. You know how he takes 
interest in everything, so he’s gone up there to see it, even 
if it isn’t scientific.” 

“Uhuh!” Hugh rolled over on his back and again clasped 
his fingers over his head. He was quite content to lie still for 
a while. Warren provided him with a question which Hugh 
was not quite ready to answer. “How do you happen to be 
way out here in Logan? It’s a million miles shorter from the 
Beckwith-Quinn Ranch to Salt Lake if you go by way of 
Coalville, isn’t it?” 

“I guess so,” replied Hugh. 

“Where’s Wino?’ demanded Warren. 

“Dead!” There was a choke in Hugh’s voice. 

“Dead?” Warren exchanged questioning looks with 
Wesley. Both sensed more of tragedy than was conveyed in 
Hugh’s monosyllable. 


“Maybe,” said Hugh slowly, “maybe I'd better just 
naturally tell you fellers all about it—as soon as Professor 
Jaynes gets back here.” 

Warren’s curiosity was too much for him. “Tell us now. 
What’s the use of waitin’ ?” 

“| haven’t been in Wyoming at all.” 

“Where in Sam Hill have you been?” 

Hugh answered languidly: “Dunno, hardly. Maybe in 
Nevada and maybe in Idaho—Utah for sure.” He rolled his 
eyes toward his companions in turn with a whimsical 
expression. “It’s kinder complicated explainin’ to you fellers 
all of a sudden.” 

Warren's face took on a mixed expression of anxiety and 
fear and indignation. “You—you haven’t been and gone and 
got drunk, have you, Hugh?” 

“Huh!” Hugh sat up and glared at Warren angrily. 

“Pro-Professor Jaynes was kinder afraid you might—maybe 
—bein’ among tough cowboys all the time!” 

Hugh unceremoniously, impolitely blew his breath into 
Warren’s anxious face. “You think so, do you? What you 
think now?” 

Warren stammered in embarrassment. “Wh— why, Hugh, | 
didn’t exactly mean it, you Know—not exactly. Of course 
not! But—but you talk funny. Where you been and how did 
Wino—?” 

Hugh interrupted. “I'll begin at the beginning and tell you 
the whole yarn. You'll dig it out of me anyhow. You’re 
worse’n a gimlet.” 

“Well, you needn’t get huffy about it,” protested Warren. 
“| only wanted to know. Great Scott, Hugh, we haven’t seen 
you for months and here you land among us like a mystery 
and don’t know where you've been. All right! You don’t need 
to tell a feller if you don’t want to.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that | don’t want to tell you, Warren,” 
answered Hugh soothingly. “Fact is, |’m on my way home 
right now to tell Sheriff Apple all about everything. | had to 


wait over for the train to-night.” He paused to collect his 
thoughts, but they scattered like straw in a whirlwind. He 
blurted out the uppermost idea in his head. “I guess l’ma 
rustler, a cattle thief, and maybe | ought to be up there in 
the courtroom along with Henry and Slick and Flint and Jim 
and Jose.” 

His words stunned Warren and Wesley. They listened in 
silent awe as Hugh jerkily pieced together his history since 
the night of his graduation from high school. At the end they 
burst into such a fire of questions that Hugh practically had 
to tell the whole story over again. 

They were still jabbering back and forth when, at five 
o'clock, Professor Jaynes bustled cheerily into camp, his 
arms laden with bread and butter, crackers and cheese and 
jam, a bag of fragrant red apples, and a sack of stick candy. 
He almost dumped the whole of his supplies in a mess when 
his scientific eyes lighted upon Hugh. 

He shook hands delightedly, plied the boy with shrewd 
questions as a lawyer might cross-examine a witness, and 
ended by sitting down with him to hear the connected story 
in full again, while Wesley and Warren cooked supper. 

The professor’s strong, ruddy face and alert eyes became 
grave as Hugh unfolded his tale. At its close he sat silent for 
a moment. Then he suddenly launched into questions, 
Sharp, incisive, searching. He concluded abruptly: “We’ll eat 
Supper.” 

There was a little tang of cold in the September evening 
air despite its balmy softness. After the silent meal, 
Professor Jaynes arose, got his omnipresent shawl from the 
wagon, tossed it energetically about his shoulders, and 
strode to and fro, his steps short and quick, his turns like the 
right-aboutface of a well-drilled soldier. 

There was something about the shawl which he wore 
customarily in place of an overcoat, even in the coldest 
winter weather, that reminded the boys of Lincoln. He was 
far from looking tall and thin and flat and gaunt like the 


martyred President, nor did he wear the chimney-pot hat. 
Indeed, his short, compact figure and broad, full, ruddy 
features were the antithesis of Lincoln. Perhaps the likeness 
lay in the kinship of spirit between the two men, a spirit of 
service and unconscious sacrifice that gave itself without 
stint or reward to the companionship and upbuilding of the 
boys of his acquaintance. 

Professor Jaynes stopped abruptly with his back to the 
little camp fire, his face upturned to the thin, golden moon 
boat, sailing over the mountains in the west. Alternately 
he rose and fell on his toes, a nervous little habit which he 
displayed when standing behind his desk lecturing or on the 
platform making a public address. He spoke crisply. “Wesley, 
you and Warren stay here and take care of camp. Hugh, you 
and | will go for a walk uptown.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII - JUDGMENT 


Professor Jaynes strode away at once. All his actions were 
quick and alert and decisive. He was alive in every muscle 
and nerve. Hugh trotted obediently at his heels until they 
struck into the wagon road above the willows shielding their 
camp. The professor dropped back and the two walked side 
by side. “This Englishman—your boss—how do you know he 
was an Englishman?” 

“| don’t know,” answered Hugh. “Henry said he was. 
That’s all | know about it. He didn’t seem like an Englishman 
and then again he did; and, besides, | don’t really know how 
an Englishman ought to seem, Professor Jaynes!” 

“No matter about that anyhow,” replied the teacher. “I’m 
setting you a bad example asking questions of no 
consequence. Educated, you said? No mistake about that, 
eh?” 

“No, sir.” Hugh walked in silence for a moment. “I thought 
a man would just naturally be decent if he was educated, 
Professor Jaynes.” 

“A delusion!” He waved his scientific arms as if brushing 
away the idea. “Stop thinking so!” His voice was almost 
angry. “Other things being equal, ignorance thrusts a man 
into narrow ruts of thinking, but education without morals 
and religion may easily spread a man out so thin he has no 
sense of obligation. He withers up like a waterless geranium 
in sand. Morality, religion is like a deep mountain pool in 
time of drought. The mere knowledge of literature and 
history, and what not, possessed by your boss is no more 
and no less than the knowledge a harness maker has of his 
trade. It is like the water that loses itself in the dry washes 
in Summer when you want it most, if you try to make ita 
substitute for the everlasting moral must in human nature.” 
He broke off from his energetic oration and laughed 


vigorously. “Rather mixed, eh, Hugh? But | guess you 
understand what | mean.” 

“I—I guess so, Professor Jaynes.” 

“I’ve met men of many sorts in my lifetime,” resumed the 
scientist, “learned and ignorant, rich and poor. I’ve seen 
poor men stand up under temptations too strong for their 
rich competitors. I’ve seen ignorant fellows endure moral 
strains under which educated men have cracked like match 
sticks. A man’s knowledge is no measure of his moral 
character.” 

Hugh spoke a little defensively. “But the Boss sure did 
know heaps about the old Greeks. He taught me a lot of 
things.” 

“Heathenish things!” cried his companion vehemently. 
“The philosophies of those old Greeks have been exploded a 
hundred times in two thousand years, but the heart of man 
is desperately wicked, and we are forever turning back, 
seeking light where there is only darkness—the light of mere 
knowledge and selfishness and vain speculations. 
Christianity—why, Hugh, that boss of yours evidently didn’t 
know anything about fundamental Christianity. He never 
tried it. None of us have ever tried it, for that matter.” He 
broke off and shouted with laughter. “I’m preaching! Well, 
that’s no great harm. The Christmas angels proclaimed 
peace on earth to men of good will. Good will, Hugh! Your 
boss left that out of his calculations. Most of us leave it out 
most of the time. Think it over!” 

Hugh thought it over as he stretched his legs to keep pace 
with his emphatic teacher. His thoughts came to an abrupt 
halt, and his heart pounded hard as Professor Jaynes walked 
briskly around the courthouse to the open door of the 
sheriff's office. 

The room was dark. Apparently nobody was on duty. 
Professor Jaynes strode into the dim chamber and pounded 
loudly on the desk. He had a habit of insistently going after 
whatever he wanted. His insistence brought a deputy sheriff 


hurrying from the little lawn in front of the jail around the 
corner of the building. “I’m Professor Jaynes of Salt Lake 
City,” he said, introducing himself without ceremony. “I want 
to see Judge Wells.” 

“Sorry, perfessor,” answered the deputy. “Judge is at work 
in chambers upstairs. Had to stay to catch up on his cases 
instead of goin’ home to-night. It’s a busy session of court.” 

“He will see me,” replied the unperturbed professor. “| 
know him personally. | came on a guess that he would be 
here this evening.” 

The deputy shook his head. “No use, sir. Positive orders. 
Last thing the bailiff says to me before he went home. 
‘Judge Wells ain’t to be disturbed,’ he says—them very 
words, sir.” 

Professor Jaynes struck a match. “Let’s have a light.” He 
glanced about, located a hand lamp on the sheriff’s desk, 
touched the flame to the wick, seated himself in the sheriff's 
swivel chair, and wrote in pencil on a sheet of paper that lay 
handy. He folded the message and handed it confidently to 
the surprised deputy. “Judge Wells will thank you for giving 
him that—immediately.” He removed his glasses and 
polished them vigorously. 

His confident bearing and ready smile, his brisk, friendly, 
businesslike manner, overwhelmed the reluctant officer. He 
took the folded paper and went slowly out by a rear door 
into a dark hall. They heard his steps dying away up 
uncarpeted stairs. 

“A little audacity now and then, in a good cause,” said the 
professor smilingly, “has a certain scientific justification. 
Moreover, Judge Wells has doubtless had a good dinner and 
that may help. Good food and good digestion, Hugh, are 
mighty forces in this old world of ours.” 

He replaced his spectacles and tilted back in his chair, 
speaking the while, calling attention to this, that, and the 
other thing in the small office and proclaiming the virtues of 
the habit of observation. 


They heard the deputy coming down the stairs. He 
reentered the office a bit defiantly. “Judge says this is an 
intrusion on his working hours but he’ll see you for a minute 
or so.” 

He picked up the small lamp and lighted their way into 
the hall, up the stairs, and along a corridor to the judge’s 
chambers, lingering a moment at the door as if he feared 
they might be contemplating an assault upon the venerable 
jurist. 

Judge Wells rose to greet them. Professor Jaynes 
deliberately waited until the deputy had withdrawn and 
closed the door. With frowning brows the judge spoke. “This 
iS an unusual proceeding, Professor Jaynes. Frankly, |ama 
little surprised.” 

“So am I, your Honor!” Hugh glanced quickly at the 
speaker. “I am not a lawyer. | find myself perplexed. | have 
come straight to you to be directed.” 

The jurist puckered his brows and reread the professor’s 
message which the deputy had carried to him. “Let us be 
fully enlightened in this matter before we proceed further. 
You say here that you have a matter of vital importance to 
communicate to me in the case now pending before my 
court. Are you aware of the impropriety of addressing such 
communication to me privately? | am the presiding judge.” 

“Here is a boy, your Honor, under age, all tangled up in 
this cattle-stealing affair. He has told me his story. | know 
him. | believe his every word. It is your duty to hear what he 
has to say.” 

Judge Wells gasped. He was not accustomed to having 
anybody lay down his duties to him, particularly with such 
unceremonious bluntness. He stared first at one and then at 
the other of his visitors, unable for the moment to collect his 
bewildered thoughts. Professor Jaynes pressed his 
advantage. “This boy might easily have slipped through the 
meshes of the law and gone home to Salt Lake.” 


“I was going on the train to-night,” cried Hugh, eager to 
help matters. “I just happened to find Professor Jaynes and 
the boys.” 

“You were trying to escape?” questioned the judge 
severely. 

“Do you know Sheriff Apple?” Hugh spoke earnestly. The 
judge inclined his head gravely. “Well, | was going right to 
his office to-morrow to tell him all about everything. | didn’t 
know what else to do.” 

“In that case,” answered his Honor with a slight smile, 
“from what | know of Sheriff Apple, you would probably have 
been brought back here to tell me your story in any event.” 
He seated himself a little reluctantly. “Perhaps, under the 
circumstances, you had best tell me now.” He waved his 
callers to chairs. 

Hugh remained standing across the flat-topped desk from 
him and gave a detailed account of his meeting with Henry, 
his night journey to the round-up camp, and the subsequent 
events which led to his flight with Slant-Eye and the Boss, 
his escape from the trap at the dance, and his return across 
the sagebrush waste. He ended with a statement which 
caused the bearded judge to smile broadly. “I thought the 
trial was in Brigham City. | wouldn’t have stopped here at 
all, train or no train, if I'd known it was here in Logan.” 

“The trial would have been in Brigham City,” explained his 
Honor, “but the lawyers for the accused men secured a 
change of venue. That is, they set forth that the excited 
state of public feeling in the town near the alleged crime 
would result in their clients not being treated justly. The 
lawyers contended that the Circle Bar outlaws would get a 
fairer trial here in Logan.” 

There was a tapping at the door. The deputy appeared, a 
little shamefaced as he saw that everything was peaceable. 
“Thought you might want me, Judge,” he explained. “You 
said they was to stay just a minute or two.” 


“Yes, | do want you.” Judge Wells rose and walked to the 
man. The two conferred a moment in low tones. The deputy 
disappeared. 

As the jurist resumed his seat, Hugh spoke again. “Here’s 
all that money the Boss gave me to carry.” He laid the 
packet on the desk. The judge drew the currency from the 
tough, manila envelope and counted it. The bills were 
matted with perspiration and stuck together so that he had 
some trouble in getting them separated. He finished his 
count, shook the currency together again, and snapped a 
rubber band around it. He penciled an identifying 
memorandum on the packet and dropped it into his desk 
drawer. 

Again the deputy knocked and entered, escorting Henry. 
Hugh leaped to his feet and took a step toward his foreman, 
hand outstretched in greeting. He liked Henry. The cowboy 
had been kind and considerate of him. Even now he could 
hardly believe the man was a cattle thief. 

Henry faced Hugh composedly without sign of recognition. 
The boy fell back, bewildered. Judge Wells spoke quietly: “Do 
you know this boy?” 

Henry looked Hugh unflinchingly in the eyes and up and 
down from head to foot. He turned coolly to his questioner. 
“Never set eyes on him, Jedge.” 

“Why,” cried Hugh involuntarily, “I’m Minachoor, Henry!” 

The foreman smiled and shook his head. “I might as well 
be tellin’ yuh, Jedge, that | asked the sheriff to fetch me up 
here to see you. Me an’ the other hands has decided we’re 
through. We’re goin’ to change an’ plead guilty to-morrow 
mornin’ an’ take our medicine.” He turned to the officer. 
“You'll be wantin’ me back to the jail, | cal’late.” 

At the door, Henry turned again. “None of us ain’t ever 
seed this young feller, Jedge. He ain’t never had nuthin’ to 
do with this thing.” 


CHAPTER XXIX - PROFESSOR JAYNES 


The judge called to the deputy sheriff. “When you have 
disposed of your prisoner, send down to the hotel and have 
the district attorney come up here. The matter is urgent.” 
The door closed softly, catching and shutting in the stillness 
that filled the room like something solid. “It may be some 
little time, Professor Jaynes.” 

Judge Wells bent over his papers and wrote steadily, the 
scratching of his pen making disturbing little noises from 
time to time. The porcelain-shaded student lamp threw a 
strong circle of light on his desk but left the farther parts of 
the room in shadow. Professor Jaynes stepped over to a 
leather couch against the wall of the spacious chamber and 
lay down, covering himself with his unfolded shawl. He was 
accustomed to making every moment count. 

Hugh, sunk in the depths of a luxurious leather chair, 
recalled the first trip the boys had ever taken with the 
scientist, a hike into the Cottonwood Canyons, and the 
strenuous alternations between sleep and activity which 
ruled their lives during those four days, cat-napping at the 
word of command, resting systematically and again 
vigorously throwing stones at a mark set up on a stump so 
as never to be idle for a moment! It had been a scientifically 
systematic hike. 

Hugh’s thoughts rambled. One of Professor Jaynes’s 
theories popped into his head: always be prepared for 
anything. Think out things ahead. Imagine yourself in a tight 
place and see how you would get out of it. Hugh smiled to 
himself there in the shadows. What boy has not imagined 
just such things and pictured his heroic escape, perhaps 
from death under the hoofs of a runaway horse while 
rescuing a badly scared maiden and modestly declaring it 
was nothing! But how would a boy go about it to imagine 


ahead of time such experiences as had befallen him through 
the summer now at its end? 

A man entered in haste. “The officer told me to come 
right in, your Honor.” The district attorney closed the door 
and stepped across to the desk. Judge Wells barely glanced 
up and completed blotting the end of his page before he 
answered: “Pull up a chair.” 

The attorney turned obediently and caught sight of 
Hugh’s spurred feet sticking from the depths of the 
companion chair. “Who’s this?” 

“Both of you bring your chairs over here,” commanded 
the judge. “This young man has something to tell you.” He 
nodded to Hugh. “Go ahead— from the beginning.” He 
resumed his writing, although, as Hugh launched into his 
narrative for the fourth or fifth time that day, it was evident 
that his Honor was keeping at least one ear attentive to the 
story. A slight omission or an additional detail instantly 
focused the jurist’s eyes upon the boy. Three or four times 
he interrupted with a pertinent question. 

Hugh came to his ending. The district attorney was busily 
scribbling notes. Judge Wells tilted back in his chair, his 
fingers under his nose. “Well, Mr. District Attorney, what do 
you make of it?” 

The lawyer shouted exultantly: “This boy is a star witness, 
Judge. | don’t mind saying, confidentially, that we might 
have had difficulty securing a conviction against the 
prisoners. With this boy as state’s evidence, it’s a cinch! 
We'll land these rustlers behind the bars of the penitentiary 
easy.” 

Hugh’s heart sank. He must go on the witness stand and 
swear his comrades of the range into the brown adobe 
penitentiary walls which loomed silent and alone out on the 
southeast sagebrush bench above Salt Lake City. 

“Possibly there may be a better way to dispose of the 
case.” The words of the judge were deliberate. Hugh heard 
them as a drowning man might, far off, dull but distinct. He 


heard other words passing rapidly between the attorney and 
the judge and the professor, who had risen and was 
standing over Hugh’s chair. He gathered from the rapid-fire 
discussion that Henry’s declared intention of pleading guilty 
on the morrow was the vital issue at stake. 

After a long time and endless interchange of conflicting 
opinions, Hugh found himself leaving the room with 
Professor Jaynes. He was bewildered and half sick. He 
zigzagged along the corridor feeling like a man lost ina 
jungle. Somebody had lighted a smoking kerosene lamp at 
the head of the stairs. Professor Jaynes, true to his 
systematic habits, carefully turned down the wick to stop 
the blackening of the chimney, before he descended the 
Stairs. 

The sheriff's office was darker than at first. They emerged 
from the little room upon the graveled driveway. Hugh 
rubbed his eyes. “What we goin’ to do now?” 

“We are going back to camp, wake up Wesley and Warren, 
hitch up the horses, and start for home,” answered his 
companion energetically. 

“Then | won’t have to witness against Henry?” cried Hugh 
eagerly. 

“If the district attorney wants you in court tomorrow,” 
answered the professor, “he assures me he will telegraph us 
at Brigham City. Court will not sit in this case until to-morrow 
afternoon. There appears to be considerable red tape to 
unwind before the matter can come up for final settlement. 
It all depends on Henry’s statement that he and the other 
hands will plead guilty and take their punishment.” 

Professor Jaynes wheeled precisely at right angles from 
the courtyard road to the dirt sidewalk and strode briskly 
down the tree-lined street, looking neither to right nor left. 
His present task was completed. His one thought was of his 
next job. 

Hugh held back, hesitated, and then boldly retraced his 
steps to the door of the sheriff’s office and around the 


building to the grassplot in front of the neat, one-story, 
stone jail. He ran across the lawn and called softly through 
the perpendicular bars of the open window: “Henry! Henry, 
it’s Minachoor!” 

There was a breathless pause and the tall figure of Henry 
emerged from the black darkness within the room and stood 
close to the bars. The shadowy faces of the other men 
peered over his shoulders. “Flint and Jim Riley and Jose and 
Slick!” cried Hugh eagerly. “I couldn’t go away without 
sayin’ good-by to you and Henry.” 

There was absolute silence from within the jail shadows. 
Then Henry answered with forced carelessness: “This is the 
young feller | was tellin’ yuh about, the one | met up with in 
the jedge’s office, upstairs, a piece back.” 

“You're sure a white man, Henry!” cried Hugh with 
emotion. He thrust his hand between the bars. “I'd like to 
Shake hands with you and with all the rest.” 

“Sure thing, stranger!” Henry’s lean fingers closed 
affectionately upon Hugh’s, followed by a hearty grip from 
Flint and Slick and Jim Riley. 

“Where’s Jose?” demanded Hugh. 

“Jose?” Henry’s tone was bland and surprised. “And who 
might Jose be, stranger?” He added an instant later, “Maybe 
you're meanin’ some Greaser. | heard tell of a Greaser what 
made a clean getaway the time a gang o’ rustlers was 
tooken in down Brigham City way.” 

“I came to say good-by,” continued Hugh, speaking 
rapidly, “and let you know what became of Slant and the 
Boss.” He stumbled over himself in his hurry to tell them 
before the sheriff's deputy might happen around and 
interrupt the story. 

The hands crowded close to the bars as he spoke, their 
interest forcing aside their assumed indifference. Henry was 
first to recover his self-control. “It’s sure kind o’ you, 
stranger, to take the trouble to let us know about all this. So 
long! Good luck!” 


Their figures faded into the darkness. Hugh turned 
reluctantly away, escaped from the courtyard unobserved, 
and raced down the sidewalk after Professor Jaynes. 

Suddenly he remembered his blanket and revolver and 
bridle and chaps. He caught up with the professor where the 
trail left the wagon road and led down through the willows 
to camp. “If we start out to-night,” protested Hugh, “I'll 
have to leave my things down at the depot. The station is 
closed up by this time.” 

“All the better,” answered the teacher with a laugh. “That 
finally decides me not to move tonight. In fact, we shall 
camp right here until the district attorney makes up his 
mind definitely what to do. | shall see him again in the 
morning.” 


CHAPTER XXX - THE FINAL ROUND-UP 


Hugh and Wesley and Warren spent a feverishly anxious 
forenoon waiting for Professor Jaynes’s return from his 
conference with the district attorney. Promptly at the noon 
hour they heard his quick, short steps coming down through 
the willows. Again he was laden with food supplies dear to a 
boy’s stomach. 

“Is—is everything all right?” asked Hugh. 

“Lawyers,” replied the professor decisively, “are the 
greatest of time wasters. The whole matter is as clear as 
crystal in my own mind, but the district attorney—well, it’s 
his business, | suppose.” He bustled around camp, 
inspecting the wagon, the horses, the supplies, while the 
boys prepared dinner. Presently he asked in businesslike 
tones: “How far is it to the ranch where the woman fed you, 
Hugh?” 

“About twenty miles over the hills by the trail, | guess, 
although it felt like a hundred—twenty miles, that is, from 
the station where | took the train for Logan.” 

“About fifty miles by wagon road from here?” 

“Yes, sir, | guess about that.” 

Professor Jaynes spread a map before Hugh. 

“Is this about the location of the woman’s ranch?” He 
placed his forefinger on the spot. 

“Yes, Sir, aS near as | can guess.” 

Professor Jaynes flipped the map into its folds and 
replaced it in his pocket. “We’ll hitch up and drive that way.” 
He laughed at the surprise on their faces. “I want to do 
some plant collecting over there. Perhaps, too, we may be 
able to get Hugh’s saddle.” 

“That’s mighty kind of you, Professor Jaynes,” replied 
Hugh with mixed feelings of gratitude and fear. “The woman 
said the men would fetch it in for me.” He was thoughtful for 


a moment. “What about me when they know my saddle 
belonged to one of the Circle Bar hands?” 

Professor Jaynes thrust into Hugh’s hand a writing on the 
letterhead of the sheriff. “Here’s an order for your saddle.” 
Hugh read through the brief document, the other boys 
crowding close to get a glimpse of its content. “You seem to 

think of everything, Professor Jaynes.” 

“A man should always think of everything, anticipate 
every emergency, Hugh. That’s just common sense— 
scientific common sense.” He smiled indulgently and sat 
down to eat. “Judging by the provokingly slow way the 
district attorney is going about this matter, we shall get 
back here in three or four days, long before his mind is 
made up.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to light out for Salt Lake City right 
away and get out of this?” inquired Hugh anxiously. 

“The court can bring you back from Salt Lake City about 
as easily as the district attorney can hold you here—if he 
wants you at all,” answered the professor. “No,” he added 
emphatically, “your business is to remain at the disposal of 
the district attorney, Hugh. Face the music if there is to be 
any. Take your medicine, whatever it may be. You may rely 
upon even-handed justice with Judge Wells. | have his 
informal permission to drive over into your ranch country 
across the hills and report back to him when we return.” 

The scant vegetation was arrayed in all its autumn colors 
and the drive proved unexpectedly interesting to the 
professor also from a scientific point of view. New plants and 
new geological specimens were piled upon the collections 
which already threatened to overflow the wagon box. The 
boys enjoyed the trip itself as well as talking over their lake 
experiences and Hugh’s adventures of the past weeks of 
summer. Wesley and Warren told him all about the Bear 
Lake region and their camping there with the professor. 

They did not venture near the ranch. Warren and 
Professor Jaynes rode the horses bareback to the place and 


came back with the saddle on one of the animals. “Sixty 
good dollars worth of leather!” cried Hugh exultantly. 
“Thank you ever and ever so much, Professor Jaynes.” 

“You're welcome,” replied the scientist, “but | might as 
well tell you first as last that | was not so much interested in 
getting your saddle as in finding out about that Weasel 
fellow. Judge Wells wanted to know just as badly as | did.” 

“Did they get him?” asked Hugh. 

“They shot him.” Professor Jaynes smiled grimly. “1 
gathered that he tried to shoot them first.” 

“I! guess,” said Hugh soberly, “that will not be very bad 
news for Captain Snodblade.” 

On the return to their camp on the river at Logan, 
Professor Jaynes waited only long enough for supper before 
striding away on his quick feet with Hugh, again to interview 
the district attorney. 

They found the officer of the law in jovial mood. The trial 
was finished, even to the sentence from the bench: three 
years in the penitentiary for Riley and Flint and Slick, ten 
years for Henry. Hugh was dismayed. Ten years! He 
understood vaguely that the sentence might be reduced 
considerably for good conduct, but ten years stretched in 
his boyish imagination to eternity! He was so absorbed in 
his thoughts that he hardly understood what was happening 
when he followed Professor Jaynes out of the attorney’s 
office, along the hall, and up the stairs to the judicial 
chambers. 

Professor Jaynes spoke abruptly. “The Weasel is dead!” 

Judge Wells bowed slightly and remained silent for a 
moment. Then he drew from his desk the packet of money 
and spoke slowly. “You will understand, Professor Jaynes, 
from all that has happened in the last few days, that | have 
no official knowledge of this package or of its contents. | 
now restore it to the person who left it with me temporarily 
for safe-keeping.” 

“Why,” gasped Hugh weakly, “whatever shall | do with it?” 


“| might suggest,” answered Judge Wells benevolently, 
“that you would do well to follow your original intention of 
consulting your friend, Sheriff Apple. You can do no better 
than follow his advice in disposing of it.” 

Hugh withdrew from the chambers with the professor, 
almost as dazed as on the former occasion. He was 
conscious only that he was in possession of some twelve 
hundred and seventy-five dollars which belonged to 
somebody. It surely was not his, except, possibly, the 
seventy dollars in wages which he had fairly earned. 

On the homeward drive to Salt Lake City during the 
following three days, Hugh’s thoughts turned often upon his 
former companions of the Circle Bar X outfit. He had to 
admit there was something just in the gradations of 
punishments which had fallen upon them, from the Weasel 
and the Boss down. Flint and Slick and Jim Riley had offered 
no resistance to the officers arresting them. Henry, their 
foreman, had. It was right that he should suffer a greater 
penalty. Jose, apparently, had escaped scot-free. That was a 
bit puzzling; but, for that matter, Hugh himself was free. 

He found it quite impossible to explain everything to his 
entire satisfaction. It was like the boy in school who is 
punished while others equally at fault escape. Justice 
appeared to be a rough measuring stick at best, fairly 
accurate but lacking something, he was not sure what. He 
did not understand, with his seventeen years, that man’s 
best efforts to be just to his fellow man are distressingly 
discouraging, but he learned that unfortunate fact as the 
years passed, precisely as all boys must, and time left him 
with the feeling that things in this particular case, at least, 
evened up fairly justly. 

In Sheriff Apple’s snug private office, with its slippery 
horsehair chairs, Hugh poured out his perplexities again. 
The genial officer listened understandingly. Under his 
advice, Hugh authorized him to advertise the money packet 


in the Salt Lake daily papers and in the weekly sheets of 
Brigham City and Logan. 

November came and still no claimant appeared. Hugh 
daily visited the sheriff’s office anxiously inquiring about the 
situation. With the first flurry of winter snow, weeks ahead 
of its usual time, Hugh appeared as usual and asked his 
monotonous question: “Has anybody claimed the money 
yet?” 

Sheriff Apple smiled good-naturedly. “Think anybody ever 
will claim it, Hugh?” 

“No, | don’t,” answered the boy solemnly. “Fact is, Mr. 
Apple, there isn’t anybody goin’ to get himself mixed up in 
this cattle-rustling business by making claim, is there?” 

“| never thought there would be,” answered the officer. 
“Advertising was just my idea of taking reasonable 
precautions.” He paused and added seriously, “The best 
investment for that money is in your dental education.” 

Hugh shook his head. He had thought of that and had 
rejected the idea. “Do you suppose you could take me out to 
the penitentiary to see Henry and the rest?” 

“| think the warden would have no objections,” answered 
the sheriff. “Why do you want to go?” Hugh answered at 
length. A half hour later, Sheriff Apple rose with a smile. 
“You're the real stuff, Minachoor.” They shook hands. “Come 
up here at ten o’clock to-morrow forenoon and I'll drive you 
out to the pen.” 

The meeting with the prisoners was profoundly moving to 
Hugh. He sat with Sheriff Apple in a little summerhouse on a 
leveled space atop the hillside, outside of the frowning 
brown walls of the penitentiary. The snow had melted, 
leaving the gravelly soil dark in color, with patches of mud. 
The air was chill even under the brilliant sun. 

Three guards patrolled the triangular space between the 
summerhouse and the prison gate moving with military 
precision along the lines of their beat, revolvers on their 
hips in cowboy fashion, their horses saddled at the hitching 


posts under four small locust trees, ready should a prisoner 
attempt to escape. Two additional guards, armed with rifles, 
were posted on the high walls above and at either side of 
the great barred entrance. 

With an awe that thrilled through every fiber of his being, 
Hugh watched the huge gate swing open a little way and 
close again. Henry and Slick, Flint and Jim Riley emerged 
into the sunlight, under the escort of an armed attendant. 
Their guard stopped at a respectful distance from the 
summerhouse, grounded his rifle, and waved his prisoners 
onward. 

The Circle Bar hands advanced and silently took their 
seats across the board table from the sheriff and Hugh, their 
faces feigning an indifference they were far from feeling. 
They gave their former youthful cook no outward sign of 
recognition. 

Hugh spoke in a choking voice, straight to the point. “The 
Boss gave me an’ Slant part of the money to carry. He said 
it would be better that way because he did not want to lose 
all of it if he should be caught and we should get away.” 

He laid four neatly tied packages of currency on the table 
between him and the cowboys. “I’ve been figgerin’ on this 
thing, askin’ Mr. Apple’s advice. He says you'll all of you be 
gettin’ out—” His voice stuck. He glanced at the high walls. 
“You'll all be gettin’ out of this place and he thinks you'll all 
be goin’ straight when you do get out.” 

The sheriff’s keen eyes bored into Henry’s. “No mistake 
about that, is there?” 

“No mistake, sir,” answered the foreman, looking the 
officer straight in the eye. “We're through.” The other 
cowboys nodded their silent but emphatic endorsement of 
Henry’s words. 

“Well,” resumed Hugh, “I guess that’s about all there is to 
it. They—the sheep-herders shot my horse.” He stopped and 
struggled to keep his composure. “Mr. Apple thinks it would 
make it about right, me keepin’ my own wages an’ some of 


the two hundred and five dollars the Boss gave me an 
divvyin’ the rest, me payin’ for the advertisin’, of course. It 
don’t divide out exactly even but I’ve tied up two hundred 
and seventy-six dollars apiece here.” He scanned the sun- 
tanned faces of his cowboy friends, fearful that they might 
consider the division unfair. “Would—would that be about 
right?” 

Henry impulsively extended his hand across the table and 
grasped Hugh’s. “You're a straight shooter, Minachoor.” He 
turned to the sheriff. “| guess you better be keepin’ this 
money for us, if you don’t mind, sir. We’ll call on you an’ git 
it after we finish our little visit with the warden in there.” 
Again the other cowboys nodded their approval. “We ain’t 
got no sort o’ claim on the money,” resumed Henry, “an’ | 
cal’late we’d oughter refuse it, only | size up Minachoor 
objectin’ strong if we do.” 

The waiting guard escorted the prisoners back through 
the opened gate. It closed heavily, but not as prison doors 
so often close, upon despair. Hope and a new life ahead 
went hand in hand with the prisoners to their cells. 

A few days later Sheriff Apple summoned the three boys 
to his quarters in the courthouse and greeted them 
enigmatically. “Young millionaires!” He led them into his 
inner office. From the small safe he drew a green slip of 
paper and tossed it upon the flat-topped desk before them. 
“What’ll you do with it? Buy out the Silver King Mining 
Company or build a hotel?” 

Hugh picked up the bank check and looked it over. “Six 
hundred dollars!” He glanced at the sheriff inquiringly. 
“Payable to Mr. Graham.” 

“Look on the back.” 

Hugh turned the check over. “Endorsed to you, Mr. Apple. 
What’s it all about?” 

“It’s Captain Snodblade’s payment in full for the Annie, 
provided you boys will accept it. The boat, if new, would be 


worth double the sum.” He laughed. “It’s Mrs. Snodblade’s 
doings, or | miss my guess. She wants a boat all her own!” 

“But she’s welcome to the use of the Annie any time,” 
cried Warren. “Isn’t that so, fellers?” 

Hugh and Wesley emphatically declared it was. Argument, 
however, was no avail. The sheriff had recently seen and 
talked with Captain Snodblade and his giantess wife. The 
hearts of the old couple were set on owning the Annie. Six 
hundred dollars was their price, no more, no less. Take it or 
leave it! 

Dord was gone. Hugh was planning to leave for the dental 
school. Warren expected sooner or later to travel away to 
the East to college. After a talk with Mr. Graham and a 
family council in each boy’s home, they parted with their 
beloved catamaran with the satisfaction of a substantial 
payment in money and the certainty that the Annie had 
fallen into loving hands. 

Mr. Graham declined to accept any portion of the 
payment. “We're square with each other,” he assured the 
boys, “and some day, perhaps, we’ll borrow the Annie and 
have a grand reunion cruise all together on the big lake.” 

Thus it came about that Hugh, no longer a boy, nora 
cowboy, packed up his few belongings after the Christmas 
holidays and entered the winter term of the dental college 
with a hundred and fifty dollars on top of his Circle Bar 
money, a financial start quite beyond his most optimistic 
expectations. 
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